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We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ;, 
and to this rule we can make no exception. Manu- 
scripts not acknowledged within four weeks are 
rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


What strikes us always about Mr. Bonar Law is his 
bullion honesty of speech. We must say, after a fairly 
long study of personal politics, that we have not been 
distinctly impressed by this quality in other leaders— 
Whig, Tory, Conservative, Liberal. We notice that 
the Government press has found a synonym for this 
honesty of speech—they call it naiveté! How, in all 
situations, transparent honesty of speech would fit an 
English Prime Minister nowadays we cannot tell— 
because there is no particular experience to guide us. 


_ This sterling straightness marked Mr. Bonar Law’s 
great speeches this week. Turn from his uncalculating 
frankness to the astutest, wariest passage in Mr. 
Asquith’s speech—a wait-and-see passage—and you 
enjoy something of an intellectual treat in studying the 
contrast. We have read three or four times the much- 
quoted sentence of Mr. Asquith’s speech—the sentence 
about the ‘‘permanence’’ of Irish unity—and we 
cannot make out what on earth it means—whether Ex- 
clusion is up his sleeve or not. Nobody can really 
make it out. It is not meant to be made out. It is 
like the puzzle in the story called ‘‘ The Lady or the 
Tiger?’’ Nobody could tell which came out of the 
mystic room—the lovely lady or the devouring tiger. 
For a bit of close-reasoned ambiguity, we cannot recall 
a phrase to match Mr. Asquith’s. Words are largely 
given an English Prime Minister to hide his thoughts 
with. 


The Unionist Jeader’s speeches have made the 
Unionist policy clear. If the Government want a settle- 
ment by consent let them say so, and tell us upon what 
terms they would have it. Mr. Law has not rejected 


a settlement by consent, and the Radicals are clearly 


relieved. They have been more anxious than they 
care to confess. The pretence that Ulster was bluffing 
is given up. Both the ‘‘ Daily News’ and the ‘* Man- 
chester Guardian’’ seem ready to realise that every- 
day party politics will not meet the position in Ulster. 


** He wants a Conference—he wants it not ’’, said Mr. 
Asquith’s commentators. We suspect Mr. Asquith 
wants a Conference. But he wished the other side had 
wanted it more, and he would have liked Mr. Bonar Law 
to make an offer. Mr. Asquith certainly preferred a 
Conference to a General Election, so he rejected a formal 
Conference, not rejecting an informal one, hoping his 
opponents would clutch eagerly at an ungracious offer 
—which indeed might afterwards be read as no offer 
at all. 


There followed Sir Edward Grey, who looks 
forward to a quasi-independent Ulster inside a quasi- 
independent Ireland beside a wholly impotent England 
—* Home Rule inside Home Rule’’. This is a policy 
that would set up any kind of Constitution, and amend 
it in any kind of way, rather than appeal to the 
country. It is not statecraft, it is a parliamentary 
device. 


Radicals who admire Mr. Larkin may not dislike the 
idea of weakening executive Government. That is 
what this strange patchwork pattern for govern- 
ing Ireland would certainly do. Ireland is to have 
members at Westminster and more members at Dublin; 
to have certain sovereign powers and Customs rights ; 
and within that Ireland apparently Ulster is also to 
have some powers—not sovereign—of its own, some 
members perhaps in a kind of subsidiary Parliament 
of its own at Belfast or Derry, a few at Dublin, perhaps 
even one or two at Westminster. Muddle from begin- 
ning to end ! 


One can see at a glance that Home Rule within 
Home Rule will not work. Besides, is not Mr. Devlin 
a member for Belfast? Would he not demand for his 
Nationalist followers inside Ulster a third Home Rule 
within the second Home Rule within the first? Sir 
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Edward Grey’s solution is like Swift’s fleas and lesser 
fleas. And all to avoid a general election until the 
land campaign is well under way. 


Mr. T. P. O’Connor has a low opinion of a Scots 
audience and of Scottish political intelligence. Not 
otherwise can we explain his summing up of the situa- 
tion at Dumfries by the remark that ‘‘a few people in 
a small corner of Ulster declared that they had the right 
to appeal even to force of arms in order to resist an 
act of the Legislature ’’. That kind of thing may be 
good enough for an audience of Irish-Americans in the 
United States. But on this side of the Atlantic it is 
now merely silly. 


Sir West Ridgeway is a Liberal and a Home Ruler; 
but, having some knowledge of the situation, he 
pleads for the exclusion of Ulster. Indeed, he does 
more; he insists that exclusion is inevitable, because 
violence is certain if the Bill is passed, and that violence 
would ‘‘ oblige the Imperial Government directly to 
administer the province, for they could not possibly 
hand over an Ulster seething with angry, passions to 
the Irish Government’’. There is more in this than in 
anything yet said by the Radical leaders. 


If Home Rule could be discussed upon the platform 
as Mr. Balfour discusses it elsewhere there would 
be an end of the Irish question. In Mr. Balfour’s 
ten pages—of ‘the “ University Magazine ’’—upon 
‘Nationalists and Home Rule ”’ there is political wisdom 
for all parties in this dispute. Mr. Balfour writes with 
persuasive lucidity and a noble breadth. Much that is 
being written and said to-day reads beside it like idle 


chatter. Only Mr. Balfour’s conclusions may be given, 


here. Ireland is not to-day an oppressed people. It 
is getting more out of the Union than it puts in. Nor 
is Ireland aggrieved by a substitution of alien political 
institutions for her own. Ireland never had any political 
institutions; and, in proof of this, is now preparing, 
under Home Rule, to accept the English institution of 
a free Parliament. 


The difficulty is not economic or political oppression ; 
it is nationalism. Irish Nationalist patriotism by an 
unhappy series of historical accidents has come to 
mean instinctive hostility for the Union. The Irish 
patriot has not yet learned that local patriotism is con- 
sistent with the wider patriotism of a larger group. 
Mr. Balfour believes that within a generation, were the 
Union maintained, Irish patriotism would broaden out, 
like the patriotism of Scotland, into Imperial patriotism. 
The narrow nationalism of to-day would become a 
memory; and the problem of Home Rule would dis- 
appear. Even now the parochial nationalism of Mr. 
Redmond’s party at Westminster is factitious, kept 
inflamed only by expert political agitation. 


If nationalism be at the root of the Irish clamour 
for Home Rule, then Mr. Asquith’s Home Rule Bill 
will make things worse. Mr. Asquith’s Home Rule 
Bill does not recognise Ireland as a nation. The Irish 
Parliament is not sovereign in the sense that any nation 
would require it to be; and, if Mr. Redmond’s party is 
frankly national, it will be compelled to ask for greater 
power and wider independence. If the Irish Nation- 
alists are really nationalists by derivation and policy, 
there are only two ways of dealing with them. 
Either we must give them complete autonomy, thus 
admitting the Nationalist plea that Ireland is a nation, 
or we must keep them in full communion with England, 
thus asserting that their local patriotism need not, and 
in future will not, be inconsistent with their wider 
patriotism as citizens of an Imperial group. This last 
is the true solution. ‘‘ Time hath, my lord, a wallet 
on his back wherein he putteth alms for oblivion.” 
Ireland, if the politicians would allow it, would forget 
the historical accidents that have made Irish patriotism 
a synonym of hostility towards ourselves. The real way 
-out is with time and with the better government of 
Ireland. 


One of the few amusing passages in the too brutish 
land campaign is the intervention of the Duke of 
Sutherland. We suppose the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is beginning to see that after all ‘* the Dooks’”’ 
are not such an ill lot as he painted them at Limehouse 
—for our part, indeed, the worst thing we can recall 
hearing a Duke say was that he could never get enough 
bread sauce. But as to the Duke of Sutherland’s offer 
of his forest at 42 an acre—we are inclined to enter 
a warning. After all the British taxpayer must be 
considered. It is not Mr. Lloyd George who is going 
to buy or make an offer for the land: he is not quite 
so speculative as that. 


We cannot quite determine from its comment this 
week whether the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette ’’ is displeased 
with Lord Newton for objecting to Mr. Lloyd George’s 
name being mentioned so often, or with us for not doing 
as Lord Newton advises. However, we will assume 
it is displeased with Lord Newton; and therefore we 
will do our best to atone for his offence by again men- 
tioning Mr. Lloyd George. The ‘* Westminster 
Gazette’s ’’ note on Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Wolmer, 
and the reporters offers a capital opportunity. 


The ‘‘ Westminster ’’ is angry with Lord Wolmer 
because he put Mr. Lloyd George’s possible winnings 
over the Marconi deal at far too high a figure. So it 
proposes to banish him from the ranks of serious con- 
troversialists. _We cannot help thinking that the 
‘‘ Westminster Gazette’’ would banish not only the 
controversialist but the controversy. We fear we cannot 
agree. Frankly, the dispute between Lord Wolmer 
and the reporters seems to us a mere trifle. Assume 
Lord Wolmer is quite wrong and the reporters quite 
right—that does not annul the controversy or the con- 
troversialist. The gravest part of Lord Wolmer’s 
charge against Mr. Lloyd George is absolutely un- 
affected by this side-issue. Can the ‘‘ Westminster ”’ 
see its way to give us a simple ‘‘ yes’’ or ‘‘no”’ to 
these perfectly clear questions : 


(1) Did or did not Mr. Lloyd George accept a tip 
coming through a Government contractor, on the 
strength of which he was in a position to make a sub- 
stantial sum of money on the Stock Exchange? 
(2) Thanks to this tip, did Mr. Lloyd George, borrowing 
money at 7 per cent., buy a large number of company 
shares and quickly sell a certain proportion of them 
very soon after at a handsome profit? (3) Was this 
kind of investment or speculation a delicate or a proper 
one for a Chancellor of the Exchequer to engage in? 


Meanwhile the Chancellor of the Exchequer is being 
repeatedly asked another question of public interest, but 
he is too busy with the land to reply. Mr. Maxse put the 
guestion to him on 10 October, but got no reply. We 
notice Mr. Maxse is repeating it in the ‘‘ National Re- 
view ’’ for November in his article, ‘‘ From Bedford to 
Bogota’’. The question is: ‘‘ Were you aware that 
while you and your colleagues were engaged in settling 
the coal strike in March 1912, the Master of Elibank 
was investing some £20,000 of party funds in Home 
Railway Stock, securities peculiarly liable to be 
affected by the course and result of Ministerial] nego- 
tiations?’’ Surely the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
cannot mean to wait till Parliament meets ere answer- 
ing this grave question. 


Mr. Bonar Law on Thursday gave a very good reason 
why it is necessary to mention Mr. Lloyd George very 
frequently. He is the greatest demagogue of modern 
times—a mime of genius who can play with the half- 
sincerity of an extremely emotional temperament his 
role of a little brother of the people. Statesmen and 
historians all agree that Cleon is not to be admired ; 
but he was doubtless the great political theme of his 
day in Athens. 


Mr. Lloyd George’s speech at Westminster Chapel 
on Tuesday was a conspicuous example of his genius 
for demagogy. He was helping to raise the stipends of 
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Nonconformist ministers. This is excellent work ; but 
Mr. Lloyd George spoiled it in the doing. It is quite 
true that many Nonconformist ministers are men of 
‘judgment, tact, discretion, patience, sobriety, and 
temperance’ ; that they have to provide food, cloth- 
ing, and housing! for themselves—and, above all, to be 
respectable—on the wages of an artisan. That this 
should be so is to no one’s credit—to the credit of 
Nonconformists least of all. It is praiseworthy in 
Mr. Lloyd George that he should think for these un- 
fortunate people, pray for them, and make speeches 
for them. 


But unhappily Mr. Lloyd George is unable to do this 
without slapping out at his political opponents at every 
turn. His speech at Westminster was sly, chapel 
politics of the kind that makes every Welsh dissent- 
ing chapel a Radical committee-room in every 
general election. Mr. Lloyd George knows these 
chapel politics by heart. They are the source of his 
power and position to-day. He has not lost the art of 
talking and thinking—for preference in the pulpit of a 
meeting-house that escapes rating as being ostensibly 
a place of worship only—of the political Opposition as 
the ungodly. Mr. Lloyd George sentimentalised on 
Tuesday over ‘‘ these little red-brick buildings, with 
no social standing or power’’. But he knows well 
enough he would not be where he is to-day had it not 
been for these little red-brick buildings. 


The third Lord Sidmouth, who died on Tuesday in 
his ninetieth year, was the grandson of ‘‘ The Doctor ”’, 
the Prime Minister who formed a stop-gap Government 
in 1801 on Pitt’s retirement. Pitt had been Prime 
Minister for seventeen years, and was utterly worn 
out with the strain of the first Napoleonic War and 
the carrying of the Irish Union Act. In order to make 
the Union a success Pitt pressed for the enfranchise- 
ment of the Roman Catholics ; George III. declared he 
would abdicate rather than consent; and Pitt, afraid of 
irritating the Sovereign into madness, and tired and 
disgusted, resigned. Addington formed what was called 
in the slang of the day a ‘‘ broad-bottomed ’’ Adminis- 
tration, composed of Pittites and one or two Whigs, 
amongst whom was Tierney, an independent leader of 
Opposition. 


Addington was a commonplace, well-meaning man, 
and his succeeding Pitt was regarded much in the same 
light as Mr. W. H. Smith’s succession to Disraeli 
might have been regarded. The prevalent opinion was 
expressed in the popular jingle : 


‘* What London is to Paddington, 
That is Pitt to Addington 


Addington was called the Doctor because he was the 
son of the physician who attended Lord Chatham and 
his family. As Dr. Sangrado believed in water, so 
did Dr. Addington believe in port, with which he dosed 
the Pitts, father and son, with fatal liberality. Indeed, 
there were but three remedies in those days—port wine, 
purgation, and cupping. It is terrible to think of the 
mischief wrought by this prescription of the Portuguese 
grape. If Chatham had not been down with the gout 
between 1765 and 1769 our American Colonies might 
have been saved. Had his son drunk less port with 
Dundas, who knows but that the war with France 
might have been successful, or never begun? Add- 
ington, the son, was Speaker and Prime Minister, and 
in a storm of ridicule was glad to escape, under a 
viscount’s coronet, to ‘‘ another place ”’. 


The European Powers are waiting for President 
Wilson’s decision as to Mexico. The elections show 
that the people of Mexico neither understand nor care 
about votes and Constitutions; also that they firmly 
believe that President Huerta is the one man able to 
keep the peace. It would be disastrous for President 
Wilson to weaken President Huerta’s. authority; or, 
as it is feared he will, to run a weak American nominee 
in opposition. President Wilson would be playing into 
the hands of men who see chances of profit and capital 


, Case. 


in the weakness and disorder of Mexico. America has 
n> more right than Great Britain to dictate laws and 
policies in Mexico—laws and policies unfitted to the 
country, and only likely to add to the difficulties of 
government. 


The Premier of New Zealand announces this week a 
change in the naval policy of his country. New Zea- 
land follows Australia, building and manning her own 
ships and keeping them in the Pacific. This is clearly 
the result of the concentration of the British fleet in 
the North Sea. The Governments of New Zealand 
and Australia have inferred from our Admiralty pro- 
gramme that England will only be able to spare for 
the Imperial patrol of the Pacific a force ridiculously 
out of proportion to their needs. New Zealand has 
always stood for the principle of unity in naval de- 
fence; but New Zealand is not ready to strip the 
Pacific bare. 


The Pacific is almost as serious as the Mediterranean 
question. Two first-class naval Powers—Japan and 
the United States—are within striking distance of our 
Imperial Pacific ports and trade-routes. Owing to 
the concentration of the English fleet in Europe some 
of the most important communications of the Empire 
are not now under Imperial control. It is expected 
that the British naval contingent for patrolling these 
routes will be stationed at Gibraltar—ready, of course, 
for immediate action in the North! This patrol might 
occasionally show the flag in the Pacific; but im 
war it would not be available. The decision 
of the New Zealand Government to have a Pacific fleet 
is a protest against our inadequate programme. If 
New Zealand could trust the British Admiralty to pro- 
vide more than a bare margin in the North Sea, New 
Zealand would return to the policy of centralisation. 


Lord Charles Beresford brings Mr. Churchill to a 
strict and terrible account in the ‘‘ Empire Review’”’ 
for November. Lord Charles can always be trusted 
to make out the worst possible case against the Ad- 
miralty. Lord Charles Beresford, indeed, and Mr. 
Churchill can always be trusted to make the worst of 
one another. A few months ago, when Mr. Churchill 
was making his last naval statement, the House of 
Commons grew fiery-red, the lie direct being freely 
given and received. But Lord Charles’ defiant manner 
does not affect the real burden of his message. Mr. 
Churchill’s proposals of last session leave the Navy 
still at least a squadron short. Lord Charles has 
certainly proved this, and more than this. 


On Tuesday in Dublin Mr. Larkin pleaded ‘‘ Not 
Guilty ’’ to a charge of sedition and inciting to riot. 
He was found guilty of sedition only, and sentenced 
to seven months’ imprisonment. The Attorney-General 
made it quite clear that the dispute between masters 
and men in Dublin had really nothing to do with the 
Mr. Larkin was not prosecuted as a strike 
leader, but because he had broken the law. Already 
people had been imprisoned for doing what Mr. Larkin 
had incited them to do. Mr. Larkin was on Tuesday 
convicted of sedition upon evidence of his having 
burned the King’s proclamation and derided his 
authority. 


Hope has come this week into Dublin, founded less 
upon any actual step taken upon either side than upon 
a change of feeling. Mr. Larkin being put away, it 
is possible an arrangement between masters and men 
will be made over his head. Each party is tired, and 
waiting to jump at a compromise. If the men could 
agree upon some form of guarantee to the masters 
that contracts would be observed, the masters would 
recognise the Union. Mr. Larkin has lost ground with 
his own people during the last fortnight. His plan 


for the deportation of workpeople’s children has 
plunged him into a bitter quarrel with the Roman 
Catholic clergy and has heavily damaged him. 


The Jews are clearly stirred by the ritual murder 
accusation. All thejr immense influence ia this country 
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has been used, and they have enlisted support in 
Church and State. Meanwhile, the trial at Kieff pro- 
ceeds with a bewildering conflict of evidence. One 
doctor states that the object of the murderers was 
clearly to drain off blood and to inflict pain—evidence 
which is flatly contradicted by other medical experts. 


It is right that the Jews should be frank in this 


matter. ‘This blood accusation is not made only by 
the spiteful, the ignorant, and the superstitious. Men 
ot learning and distinction have believed in it. Sir 


Richard Burton was one of these. He wrote a book, 
examining the evidence and giving circumstantial 
details of cases which he believed to be ritual murder. 
Through diplomatic pressure the book was not pub- 
lished in his lifetime; and when, a year or two ago, a 
firm of London publishers attempted to produce it 
they were prevented by Jewish influence—a piece of 
doubtful policy which was sure to cause suspicion. 


One of the best speeches at the meeting of protest 
was made by Father Bampton, who declared that the 
Popes as far back as the thirteenth century had de- 
clared the charges baseless and untrue. Cardinal 
Ganganelli had investigated all the cases on record for 
the Holy Office, and could find no foundation for any. 
This is valuable testimony. 


Sir Evelyn Wood, at Chelmsford, paid a fine tribute 
to the old-style soldier. Referring to his experiences in 
the Crimea, he spoke of the terrible mortality that 
occurred through want of food and clothing. In eight 
battalions seventy-three died out of every hundred 
from preventable causes. All the men became weak 
and were so listless that it was difficult to induce them 
to work even to obtain cover from fire. But they never 
sulked, and ‘‘ in the worst time, when at night the 
enemy made a sortie, it needed only the inspiring shout 
of any officer whose voice they recognised to carry 
forward a few men headlong into a crowd of the 
enemy’’. In praising the old Sir Evelyn was not un- 
generous towards the new. He is a firm believer in the 
present generation of soldiers, and considers that educa- 
tion, combined with discipline, will render them more 
formidable and as steadfast under fire as were the older 
generations. 


Reuter’s Agency has not come out well from the 
controversy that has arisen over newspapers and adver- 
tisements. The ‘‘ Times” has done right in laying 
down the definite principle that a news agency has no 
right to carry on the business of advertising, any more 
than an advertising agency has any business to supply 
news. The functions are incompatible. Of course, in 
all reputable newspapers the advertising and editorial 
departments are things apart, absolutely independent 
organisations. But there can be no doubt that in 
these commercial days the power of the advertiser has 
been growing. Cases where advertisers have influenced 
the news columns are not unknown. It is a good thing, 
perhaps, that this question has arisen. It has cleared 
the air, and no conductor of newspapers can, in future, 
be in doubt as to the true ethics of the matter. 


M. Richepin has been lecturing in Paris on the 
Tango. He quoted Pindar, Socrates, and Sophocles ; 
and proved the antiquity of the Tango from figures in 
the British Museum and from the tombs of Thebes. 
His paper is well described as ‘‘ a mixture of an essay 
of Elia and of a page from Burton’s ‘Anatomy of 
Melancholy ’’’. The modern Tango comes from Spanish 
America, but it is none the worse for that, says M. 
Richepin. Dances such as the minuet and gavotte are 
only developments from dances of rude peasantry in 
Brittany and Poitou. It is quite a mistake to consider 
the Tango intrinsically indecent. M. Richepin has seen 
it danced by princesses of distinction, while he has seen 
the insipid polka and the respectable lancers danced in 
a way ‘‘a faire rougir des singes”’. It is, as most 
sensible people realise, a matter not of the dance, but 
of the dancers. 


THE CRISIS. 


R. BONAR LAW’S two great speeches of this 
week have cleared the position. There is nowa 
chance—but no more than a chance—that an informal 
conference will be held to settle the Home Rule ques- 
tion; a faint possibility, but no more than a faint 
possibility, that it may succeed. 

Mr. Asquith, speaking with a studied ambiguity 
that concealed his meaning but not the difficulties of 
his position, rejected a formal but not an informal 
conference; Mr. Bonar Law answered him frankly 
and fairly. The two speeches indeed show a very 
different intention. The head of the Government 
equally regards Ulster and party tactics; he is 
as intent on manceuvring for position as on avoiding 
civil war. The Unionist leader invites him openly to 
say where he stands and what he proposes. Will Mr. 
Asquith dare to reply with the same directness? 

One solution, and that the best, he will not have. 
He will refuse a general election, and his refusal is 
defended on the ground that the time has not yet 
come. If the present ‘‘ impasse’”’ is not the time for 
a general election, what is the time? After civil war 
has broken out? ‘The plain truth is that the party 
which pretends to trust the people is afraid of the 
people. To have driven the United Kingdom to the 
verge of civil war is not a good election cry. 

A formal conference the Government will not have. 
They know the weak places of their Bill too well. But 
informal suggestions, it appears, they will welcome. 
The offer might well be refused by those who argue 
that as the Government have got themselves into this 
place it is their duty to get themselves out; but we do 
not propose so to regard it. We regard it, not as a 
basis of compromise, but as a proof that the Govern- 
ment have slightly moved. At least Mr. Asquith has 
not repeated the folly of Mr. McKenna. If he will not 
have a conference, he admits there is something to 
confer about. Having once tentatively moved, he may 
move again. His subordinates may repeat set phrases 
about the demand of the Irish people; but Mr. Asquith 
is beginning to realise that there is no one Irish people, 
and that the voice of the Irish people is contradictory. 

Radicals have attempted to show that Ulster was 
bluffing ; the utterly reckless say so still. But the world 
now knows absolutely that Ulster was not bluffing, but 
that the Government was. Ulster intends to fight 
rather than sever the present Imperial connexion; the 
Government talk of their determination, but in their 
hearts they would rather compromise than let things 
come to an issue. Only they would compromise in a 
mean way: they would like it to appear that it was 
their opponents and not themselves who had yielded. 
Then they could parade as the magnanimous folk who 
had given Ulster satisfaction to avoid a conflict. 

The realities of the situation make the calculation 
useless. Ulster has brought the Government up sharp 
against the crisis. Mr. Redmond may say ‘“‘ fullsteam 
ahead’’. Mr. Asquith has not dared to countermand 
this; but he has in fact given the signal to ‘‘ stand 
by’’. The speed towards disaster has not slack- 
ened, but the order to stand by is a_ sign that 
the rock ahead is seen. The idea that the rock is not 
a real rock has been abandoned, but Mr. Asquith still 
seems to imagine that the rock may move out of the 
way. Ina little while he must understand that this is 
impossible. 

No doubt Mr. Redmond will bluster. Possibly Mr. 
Asquith will threaten. But both in their hearts know 
it is useless. Mr. Bonar Law has told them plainly 
enough that it is for them to say what they propose 
to do to avoid civil war; and it is for Ulster and the 


Unionist allies of Ulster to consider the offer. The 
first offer by Mr. Churchill has been withdrawn. The 
second offer by Mr. Asquith was no offer at all. Now 


let Mr. Asquith try again and be a little more explicit. 
One consideration he may put aside. The Radical 


Press and the minor Radical politicians are never so 
happy as when they are meddling in other people’s 
affairs and advising other folk; and they have of late 
asked Ulster, adjured Ulster, threatened Ulster, and 
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coaxed Ulster to give up her preparations, and they 
have insisted that the first duty of a patriotic Unionist 
party was to check Ulster and to disavow Sir Edward 
Carson. Mr. Asquith need no longer reckon on the 
success of that too transparent device, a kind of poli- 
tical fool’s mate which cannot be tried so late in the 
game. The preparations in Ulster must continue ; the 
Unionist support of Ulster must continue. Even should 
the Government declare for terms, the preparations and 
the support would continue until the bond was sealed. 
For Ulster to cease preparing would allow an un- 
scrupulous Government backed by an unscrupulous 
Press to declare that there was nothing in the prepara- 
tions after all; for the Unionist party to cease support- 
ing Ulster is unthinkable. 

Ulster must then above all things go on steadily 
completing her defences. It is supremely necessary. 

On one condition only will the Ulstermen ever agree 
to relax; on no other condition will they even parley. 
That condition is the exclusion of Ulster from the 
Home Rule Bill or the dropping of the Bill: it is for 
the Government to choose. The better course, we say 
frankly, is to drop the Bill, because it is a bad Bill 
which must work badly whether it is applied to one 
province or to three. But that is a course which we 
imagine Mr. Redmond will not permit, since there 
is no time in this Parliament for any other Home Rule 
Bill, and a federal settlement by consent—if such a 
settlement is possible—would drive away all hope of 
other legislation. Would Mr. Redmond, at a pinch, 
sooner have Home Rule without Ulster than no Home 
Rule at all? That is the choice he may ultimately have 
to make. 

But here the interests of the Coalition diverge. Mr. 
Redmond’s one care is for Home Rule in some shape 
or form, preferably the form he has approved, but if 
not, then in some form or other. But Mr. Asquith’s 
main care, and that of his followers, is not Home Rule 
at all, but the avoidance of a General Election until 
the last possible moment. The mere hint of an election 
sets the good Liberal explaining why such things 
should not be; even the cautious ‘‘ Westminster 
Gazette ’’, on the morrow of Mr. Bonar Law’s speech, 
announced that if the Government went to the country 
on Home Rule it would ‘‘ stand self-condemned and 
invite its own doom’’. It is not our business to con- 
tradict the ‘‘ Westminster ’’ when it declares that the 
Government would. not survive a General Election; 
but does it not think the Government will also invite 
its own doom if it allows us to drift into civil war? 
Does it take the view—and it ought to know—that 
no election should ever be fought on Home Rule? At 
the last election Home Rule was a concealed issue; at 
the next election it was hoped that Home Rule would 
be a settled issue. At the last election Mr. Asquith 
did not mention Home Rule in his election address, 
remembering perhaps his previous declaration that the 
Liberal party ought not to tackle the question without 
the independent majority which he knew he would 
never obtain; at the next election he expected that 
Home Rule would be over and done with, that the 
abolition of plural voting would make up for the lost 
Irish vote, and that the genius of Mr. Lloyd George 
would provide a good cry for the people. 

His calculation has miscarried; and it is for the 
Government, since they will not appeal to the country, 
to answer Mr. Bonar Law’s invitation, and to let us 
know exactly what they propose to do to avoid a 
civil war. 


THE VOICES OF THE CABINET. 


ar [* does not matter what we say ’’, said a Victorian 

» Premier by way of reminding his colleagues that 
policies must be justified as well as determined, ‘‘ but 
we must all say the same thing”. Those were the 
days before public meetings, and explanations were 
offered in Parliament. To-day each Minister talks on 
his own platform, which makes it harder for them all 
to say the same thing. Mr. Asquith has complicated 
matters further by declaring that Ministers are un- 


muzzled on questions not part of the Cabinet’s settled 
policy. No wonder that sometimes the Prime Minister 
finds it no easy business to construct an appearance of 
unanimity. Faced at Ladybank with the task of squar- 
ing Mr. Churchill, who was clearly out for compromise, 
and Mr. McKenna, who talked like a suffragette, Mr. 
Asquith felt his position acutely. He was truculent, 
but ambiguous; and therefore he satisfied nobody. He 
began fairly well, from the point of view of his own 
side, by defying the Unionist party; but he ended 
lamely with a vague offer to confer. 

The Prime Minister was in a difficult position. He 
had to follow three other Ministers, if we may count 
Mr. Robertson as a Minister. Mr. Robertson came 
first. He treated the Irish question as a game and told 
Ulster that if it really set up a Government of its own 
its letters would not be delivered. It naturally followed 
that Mr. Robertson was hurriedly disowned. Indeed 
he was in haste to disown himself. Then came 
Mr. McKenna and Mr. Churchill—the one all defiance, 
the other all conciliation—as perfect an instance as 
could be wished of Ministers not saying the same thing. 
Next came the Prime Minister smoothing out the in- 
equalities of his colleagues with dignity, saying very 
little very firmly. The field was then open to Sir 
Edward Grey to talk of constitutions, serenely wise. 
Sir Edward, with much forethought, discounted his 
own utterance. For some time past, he told his 
audience, his attention had been concentrated on 
foreign affairs ; after that he spoke about Ireland. That 
is how Ministers have handled the most difficult of all 
possible situations in domestic politics. Mr. Asquith 
once publicly complimented some of his colleagues on 
their variegated language. Perhaps he now regrets it. 

How does it happen that at a time of crisis the 
Ministry speaks with as many voices as it has mem- 
bers? There has not been greater divergence of 
opinion than might legitimately be shown at the Cabinet 
table. The remarkable thing is that this divergence is 
expressed publicly, and this though the Irish question 
must have been discussed at Cabinet after Cabinet 
during the past two years. The public meeting habit 
explains it all. In Parliament Ministers all aim at a 
common Parliamentary style. Not only do they say 
the same thing, but they say it in the same sort of way. 
They are all oracular, each attempting to propound the 
collective view. On the platform a Minister’s business 
is to be himself, to apply his own special touch, to say 
things in a way specifically his and not to be imitated 
by any of his colleagues. Thus Mr. McKenna stands 
forth as an excited doctrinaire ; Mr. Churchill shows a 
natural and very creditable respect for feelings which 
he once cherished himself; Mr. Asquith smooths all 
over sonorously and with dignity; while Sir Edward 
Grey, fresh from conferences with ambassadors, repre- 
sents himself as a dispassionate observer. Each man 
makes himself just what his hearers expect him to be; 
that is how platform effects are obtained. The result 
is that we know a great deal about individual Ministers 
and their ways, but that the Cabinet is becoming a very 
vague wavering authority. 

Ministry ought to be like an orchestra, where the 
best results are achieved by the deliberate subordination 
of individual instruments to the massed effect of the 
whole body. The trouble with our present Ministerial 
orchestra is that its principals are accepting too many 
engagements to appear as soloists. They are forgetting 
the temper proper to concerted playing. Every one 
of them is anxious to make the public understand just 
what he himself contributes. Hence Mr. McKenna 
plays falsetto upon the piccolo and Mr. Churchill plays 
full blast upon the cornet. The Prime Minister follows 
with rotund sonorities on the trombone and Sir 
Edward Grey rounds the whole thing off with chords 
upon the church organ which do not mean anything in 
particular but have an impressive sound. 

All this is rather a recent development in our public 
life, and as the practice of addressing meetings is 
likely to become more and more prevalent the develop- 
ment is doubtless still incomplete. It amounts to this— 
that Cabinet discussions are held in public. Each 
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Minister mounts his own platform and tells his col- 
leagues what he thinks. There is this much to be 
said for the new s:‘stem that, now that policy has ceased 
to be influenced by House of Commons opinion ex- 
pressed in debate, the public has a right to some other 
means of knowing how decisions are actually arrived 
at. It may also be urged that the people are more 
interested in personality than in ideas, and that these 
divergences of opinion are what it wants. On the other 
hand, there is no room for doubt that these platform 
differences weaken the collective authority of the 
Cabinet, which is coming to stand for a compromise 
between the opinions of its members instead of for their 
combined judgment. For ourselves we prefer the older 
conception. To our mind authority is the more 
impressive when it is abstract. 


THE LAND AND THE COTTAGE. 


1% the general attack on the Chancellor of the Ex- 

chequer’s plans for the land one curious side- 
light on Cabinet unity appears to have been missed. 
Rural housing has been before Parliament persistently 
for the last three years. Bill after Bill, always pro- 


mons, and Bill after Bill, in spite of steady and growing 
majorities of the House on second reading, has been 


only make the difference of a halfpenny a week in the 
rent of a cottage’. Nor is this the end of these radical 
differences. Against the Swindon speech Mr. Burns’s 
remarks at the Association of Municipal Corporations 
last year remain on record. ‘* Not another Act of 
Parliament ’’, he said, ‘‘ was needed. They had suffi- 
cient power within the next two or three years to 
remove the disgrace that was in some cases upon the 
ratepayers and in some cases upon the local authori- 
ties’’. If this is a true statement of the case, why is 
the State going to build cottages out of money from 
the Exchequer? If it is not true, why does Mr. Burns 
remain a member of a Government of whose policy he 
profoundly disapproves ? 

Finally, all parties are agreed that there is a short- 
age of rural cottages in England of something between 
100,000 and 125,000. But who is responsible for this 
great scarcity of accommodation for the people? 
Again let us listen to Mr. Burns on the second reading 
of Sir Arthur Boscawen’s Housing Bill. ‘‘ The hon. 
baronet who moved the second reading of this Bill 
perhaps was nearer the truth when he said that house- 
building has dropped since the Budget. That is true, 
but now the people have got over their fright. . . . The 


thre . hon. baronet was courageous enough to say that the 
moted by Unionists, has been before the House of Com- 


turned down and defeated by the resolute and joint — 


resistance of Mr. John Burns and Mr. Lloyd George. 
Now suddenly all is changed, and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is found advocating the houses which 
Unionists have been demanding year after year. 
perfectly well known to social reformers of all parties 
that the obstacle towards this movement has_ been 
partly due to the President of the Local Government 
Board and partly to the strenuous resistance of the 
Single-Tax members of Parliament to any reforms 
which, by solving a great social difficulty, would make 
their own preposterous recommendations less likely to 
succeed. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has now at last 
thrown over his colleague, but there is no sign of Mr. 
Burns’s resignation. The Swindon speech is opposed 
to every principle that Mr. Burns has advocated. After 
all, both Cabinet Ministers cannot be right. Mr. 
Burns, speaking on the Boscawen Bill, which proposed 
special Commissioners for Housing under the Local 
Government Board, said, ‘‘ As for the Commissioners 
proposed by the Bill, I am against all ad hoc 
authorities, and as long as I remain at the Local 
Government Board I shall never have a Commissioner 
about me’’. The Chancellor replies in set terms: 
‘** We propose to set up a Ministry of Land, and cases 
will be referred to the Commissioners’’. We may 
pursue the question a little further. Mr. Burns ob- 
jected to every Bill brought in by the Unionist Party 
on one very simple ground. ‘‘ The whole claim and 
object of the Bill is to extract from the Treasury money, 
money, money.’’ ‘‘ Audi alteram partem.’’ The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer at Swindon says, ‘‘ We 
propose to build cottages ourselves. We have got a 
nice little fund at hand, the Insurance Reserve Fund ”’. 
And he follows this up by a message to Reading point- 
ing out that he is not pledging the Insurance Fund in 
especial, but the whole credit of the British Govern- 
ment. Mr. Burns and Mr. Lloyd George cannot agree 
between themselves. All they can agree on is to kill 
all Unionist policy for the betterment of rural con- 
ditions. 

But the controversy between these two members of a 
‘united Cabinet ’’ has gone even further. Mr. Lloyd 
George, always prone to represent the landlord as the 
source of all evil, tells us that ‘‘up to the present, 
almost every housing scheme has been crippled by the 
extravagant price paid for land ’’. In so far as this 
statement applies to rural areas it is absolute non- 
sense, as Mr. Burns has been at some pains to point out. 
“If a generous landlord were to give a free site for all 
the rural cottages that either private enterprise or local 
authorities could build’, says Mr. Burns, “it would 


It is | 


taxation imposed by the Budget, imposed mainly by 
supporters of the Government, might have had the 
effect of stopping house-building. The hon. baronet 
was nearer the truth than he thought at the moment 
when he made that statement. Before the Budget 
87,000 houses were built, and after it the number 
dropped to 10,000. Now the bogey has served its pur- 
pose and served its political object, and the 10,000 has 
now gone back to 80,000, or nearly the number erected 
before the Budget. That disposes of the argument.”’ 
Mr. Burns is no doubt right in his general summary. 
He is wrong in his last sentence. His remark, so far 
from disposing of the argument, only begins it. One 
member of the Cabinet deliberately informs the country 
that a colleague’s speeches are responsible for some- 
thing like seven-tenths of the existing shortage in rural 
cottages. 

Mr. Burns and Mr. Lloyd George are agreed on only 
two things. The first is to defeat every measure of 
Unionist Social Reform, whether they agree with it 
or whether they do not, and the second is to remain in 
office at any cost, although their differences are a public 
scandal. 


MR. CAUDLE’S MISTAKE. 


Sta practised passenger looks upon a railway train 

as part of a big organisation which takes charge 
of him at one end of a long journey and dismisses 
him at the other—a machine acting by rote. The 
majority of travellers are vaguely aware that their 
security rests upon a careful routine, upon strict 
thumb-rule orders and regulations of an impersonal 
Company or System. This system, they feel sure, 
has been especially invented to make accidents very 
dificult and very rare. Accidents only happen when 
the system goes wrong. To-day we believe too easily 
in systems. We like to think that systems very seldom 
go wrong; that machinery and organisation are auto- 
matically infallible. The modern passenger travels in 
this conviction with an easy mind—dining, sleeping, 
or reading ; and it is perhaps well that he should. We 
do not want to feel when we embark upon a railway 
train that we are embarking upon a hazardous adven- 
ture. 

At the same time every imaginative person can realise 
that a system, however elaborate and carefully thought 
out it may be, depends at every turn upon the conduct 
and character of individuals. Into the organisation of 
the railway train as a safe means of getting from 
journey’s end to journey’s end there enters what in 
dry official language is described as the ‘* human 
element ”’ or the ‘‘ personal factor’’. The organisa- 
tion of our English railways is a wonderful machine ; 
but the cogs and wheels of this machine are men of 
like affections as ourselves. -The engineers who come 
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tapping the wheels of the train as it stands by the 
platform, the signalmen who work rapidly among a 
thicket of levers, the drivers who control the mighty 


engines at full speed along a track that may surprise . 


them at any turn—all these men, though they are 
part of a system which in theory can do no wrong, 
share with ourselves, and with people who have never 
worn a uniform, or been part of an infallible organisa- 
tion, the human liability to make mistakes. The man 
has never lived who has never, for no reason at all 
except that he is of flesh and not of steel, absurdly 
forgotten something, or wunaccountably blundered 
exactly where he would seem least likely to go 
wrong. 

Some men, of course, are more liable to unaccount- 
able error than others. We all know the man whose 
figures are always right, who never blunders, whose 
days run upon wheels; and we all know the man who 
seems absolutely incapable of accuracy or concentra- 
tion. Naturally it is an important aim of the directors 
of a big organisation, depending for its safe working 
upon attention and care—upon an almost inhuman 
infallibility—to get the best men for their purpose. The 
signalmen and drivers on a big railway have all been 
carefully watched and tested. They have come through 
the machine. They are men in whom the personal 
factor which makes mistakes has been reduced as far 
as it can be. They have behind them a long record 
of days and years wherein no mistake was made. 
They are among the steadiest men of our time. No 
amount of cleverness, amiability, or zeal is allowed 
to atone for more than an average liability to make 
mistakes. 

Mr. Caudle, at present serving a sentence of im- 
prisonment for manslaughter, was one of these tried 
and selected men. One day Mr. Caudle neglected to 
observe the signals, and there was the dreadful disaster 
at Aisgill. As Lord Selborne pointed out this week in 
a letter to the ‘‘ Daily Mail’’ from Hatfield—and 
emphasises to-day in a letter to the SatuRpAY REVIEW : 
““Mr. Caudle is an engine-driver with a long and 
splendid record. One day he makes a mistake . . . and 
the consequences are terrible’’. For this one mistake 
Mr. Caudle is found guilty of manslaughter—for a mis- 
take morally of the kind which the majority of normal 
people make every other day of their lives. The wonder, 
for normal men and women, is not that Mr. Caudle made 
this one mistake, but that for years he made no mistake 
at all. There is no need to seek out extenuating 
circumstances, or to look beyond the simple fact that 
a mistake was made. Admitting Mr. Caudle’s mis- 
take, we can yet feel very strongly that his punishment 
is beyond all proportion to his offence. The effect 
upon any one of us of the terrible consequences of such 
an error would alone be more than a tolerable and 
sufficient punishment. To aggravate this by formal 
imprisonment, with the tacit approval of the whole 
community, is a brutal pressing down of the bitter 
measure of his distress. 

It will be objected that the law is heartless and must 
take its way. Well, if for form’s sake it was necessary 
to charge Mr. Caudle, and to find him guilty, the com- 
munity can at least declare in an equally formal way 
that it feels that Mr. Caudle’s punishment has been 
excessive. Let us warmly support Lord Selborne in 
expressing our sincere sympathy with the prisoner and 
our hope that the King will grant him a free pardon. 
We need not fear that Mr. Caudle will thereafter 
think lightly of his mistake. He has all through shown 
a bitter and terrible regret. He has run towards a 
hopeless extreme of self-reproach. The sentence he 
has passed upon himself needs no judicial emphasis. 
“*T cannot think it right that Mr. Caudle should be 
imprisoned ’’, says Lord Selborne. We are sure that 
évery humane person who has read the evidence given 
at Mr. Caudle’s trial will agree. . 

It is neither right nor necessary that this sentence 
should be allowed to run to an end. 


THE MEXICAN MAZE, 


REAT BRITAIN’S policy in Mexico should be 
quite clear. We need not be disturbed by invented 
‘* interviews ’’ with our Minister in Mexico. That is 
part of the regular game! We should preserve our in- 
dependent attitude, though we may recognise that, 
owing to natural causes, the United States have a prior, 
though far from exclusive, interest in Mexican pros- 
perity. But we, with other Powers, are only doing our 
duty in treating Mexico as a sovereign State, free to 
choose her own policy, foreign and economic, as well as 
her executive Chief. 

The muddle in Mexico has not been cleared up by 
the elections, though we do know now what the 
ordinary citizen who voted wants. The mass of voters 
have not troubled to vote—in fact, not enough of them 
have gone to the poll to make up the number of votes 
necessary for a valid Presidential election! Perhaps 
this is just as well, for Huerta remains at the head of 
affairs—and Huerta seems to be the only man in whom 
responsible Mexicans and foreigners have any 
confidence. 

Had Huerta a free hand as the elder Diaz had, he 
would be, in competent opinion, the only person capable 
of securing protection for life and property. After all, 
this is the supreme duty of all Governments; without 
it organised society cannot go on. Even when they in- 
dulge in some revolutionary debauch, all societies come 
back to this and choose as their chief the man who 
seems best qualified to insure it. All foreigners in 
Mexico, except a few Americans, as well as the vast 
majority of voting Mexicans, have taken the same 
view. 

There can be little doubt, then, that if he were 
given a free hand and all hope of intervention by the 
United States were removed, Huerta might at least 
make life and property safe. Whether or no he could 
refound the State and successfully develop a new con- 
stitutional régime we have no means of judging. 

But what is wanted in Mexico is not a paragon com- 
bining the gifts of Washington and Alexander Hamil- 
ton, but a ruthless soldier who will see law and order 
re-established if necessary by bloodshed. 

President Wilson does not seem to see this. We 
believe him to be a perfectly honest man, determined 
to pursue an honest policy so far as it be possible for 
a President of the United States to do so; but he is 
also an idealist, and this is an attitude touching in 
itself, but only too apt in America to throw the chief 
who adopts it into the hands of people whose aims are 
highly material and their views those of uncompromis- 
ing realism. The President in backing Huerta’s 
enemies is playing persistently into the hands of those 
who for the basest purposes desire anarchy in Mexico 
to continue. In any case the Presidential election just 
held is null and void, first because actually not enough 
votes were cast to satisfy the demands of the 
Constitution, and second because the great majority 
of voters voted for Huerta who beforehand had 
declared himself not a candidate. But the elections 
to the Assembly are not null and void, and the new 
Chambers have the power to carry through a new and 
valid Presidential election. This at least is how the 
matter appears to stand; but meanwhile supreme 
authority, so far as there be any in the country, rests 
with Huerta, who will continue to act as ad interim 
President. How far he will contrive to keep order 
depends less on himself than on the United States. For 
one thing is certain: were revolution not fomented and 
encouraged from across the Northern border, Huerta 
would have no difficulty in re-establishing order. 
Whether he be ‘‘ blood-stained ’’ or not, and whether or 
no he be acting in strict conformity with the rigid rules 
laid down by the written Constitution of Mexico, it is 
certain that safety for life, limb and property is the first 
and urgent necessity for that country to-day. 4 

It is of course possible that Huerta may put himself 
hopelessly in the wrong, but at present it seems abso- 
lutely childish to endeavour to eliminate the one man 
who has shown himself at all capable of checking the 
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forces of disorder and insuring the stability which is the 
primary condition of civilised life. 

Unfortunately, President Wilson made the great mis- 
take for a statesman of speaking too soon and irreve- 
cably committing himself before he knew all the facts. 
Consequently he practically precluded himself from re- 
cognising Huerta in‘any event. It is to be hoped he 
may not pronounce judgment on the new situation with- 
out fully informing himself how things really stand. 
Some English papers appear to have attempted to raise 
a scare about the speech he delivered at Mobile. But 
it is all very vague. Latin America is to be assisted 
to throw off the yoke, not of the foreign investor but 
of the concessionaire. Is this a dark hint in the direc- 
tion of that dexterous negotiator, the genial but 
elusive Master of Elibank? And after all there are 
probably more concessionaires in Latin America who 
hail from the United States than Europe, and they too 
we may presume are to be warned off. But surely it 
is an interference with the liberty of Governments to 
forbid them to grant concessions to foreigners! Are 
we, then, in for another version of the big-stick policy ? 
Latin America will soon be saying that she did not 
know she should so soon regret Mr. Roosevelt. It 
would appear that with regard to Southern and Central 
America, as with regard to Mexico, President Wilson 
is living in a dream-world which has little connexion 
with reality. These Governments will greatly resent 
being prevented from granting concessions to whom 
they like. They will resent it a great deal more if such 
a prohibition be merely a cloak for reserving such boons 
for citizens of the Great Republic who are so desirous 
of protecting them. President Wilson does not seem 
to understand that the kind of protection Latin America 
really desires is to be protected against the ever-present 
menace of domination by the United States. His own 
ideal is no doubt a band of sisters led by his own great 
country. 

‘* The choir, the Nine : 
The first is the fairest but all are divine.”’ 


But the reality is very different, or soon would be. 
Southern and Central America would become a happy 
hunting-ground, reserved for the speculators and inves- 
tors of the United States, and with the help of the 
Panama Canal the American trader would be helped 
under the new conditions to acquire and maintain a 
monopoly of all these markets. This solution tends to 
develop itself in Mexico under President Wilson’s exist- 
ing policy, but it will never be consummated without 
much resentment and bloodshed. Is this what he 
wishes ? 

The first thing, too, he has done is to contradict him- 
self. He announced his firm intention of not interfer- 
ing in the affairs of Mexico, and this was to be the 
keystone of all his South American policy. 

But this interference has been exercised in Mexico to 
the extent of preventing the one man who has shown 
himself capable of evolving order out of chaos from 
standing for President. The dangerous deception 
latent in the use of mere phrases is thus already estab- 
lished. Mr. Wilson has again and again asserted that 
the one aim of his Government is to show themselves 
the disinterested friends of Mexico, and principally from 
that point of view they cannot permit the blood-stained 
régime of Huerta to establish itself. But behind Pre- 
sident Wilson the most sinister influences are at work. 
Unconsciously, no doubt, he is becoming the tool of 
a gang of his own plutocrats who are anxious to see 
a change in Mexican economic conditions. The Mexi- 
can Government hold that there should be equality of 
opportunity for all in their markets. This still exists, 
and English, French and German products still hold 
their own. The United States plutocrats desire a close 
reciprocity arrangement. The United States authori- 
ties desire to appropriate Magdalen Bay as a coaling 
station, and not merely to be allowed to coal on the 
water from pontoons. Furthermore, the Mexican 
Government has not allowed American financiers to 
acquire the control of its principal railway, but has 
kept half the shares for the State and sold the rest 


to a Mexican company. Lastly, we need hardly point 
out that a British rival to Standard Oil has been allowed 
to establish itself very firmly on Mexican soil. If none 
of these causes of hostility to the régime in Mexico is 
ideal, the ideal forms a very convenient cloak for 
uncompromising realism. In short, are not these astute 
gentlemen seeking for a Mexican President who shall 
be wholly subservient to Washington and pulling the 
wires to which Mr. Wilson dances? 


**SOUVENT FEMME VARIE.”’ 

HY not a Royal Commission on Woman’s Dress? 
There are Royal Commissions on most things. 
Just now they are being appointed at the rate of two 
a week. Some are serious enough, but the appoint- 
ment of others is traceable to little but a vague thirst 
for knowledge and a desire to keep the public amused. 
From this point of view the Woman’s Dress Commis- 
sion should possess a more than average appeal. There 
is no more intriguing mystery than the despotism of that 
Queen of Whims, Fashion, and it would be piquant 
to trace to their source some of the bizarre notions 

which stagger humanity at every turn of the seasons. 

Sumptuary laws of course are not wanted. Seven 
crowded years of Radical activity have induced a sense 
of satiety over legislation of any kind. But there 
might be an advantage in grave and formal discussion 
of a subject that interests everyone. It might even 
help us to avoid a new sex feud. 

For some manifestations of extravagance in woman’s 
dress seem really to have a profoundly anti-social in- 
fluence. Evidence on the point may be gleaned from 
odd corners in the papers this week. For example, 
there has been a New Osborne Judgment, which one 
paper thinks may have “ effects as far-reaching as its 
more famous namesake ’’. It has relation to the stiletto 
hat-pin, which is at last judicially stigmatised as a 
‘‘ dangerous implement ’’—to wear which renders the 
owner liable to be cast in damages for any injury 
thereby accruing. In Germany, of course, the un- 
guarded hat-pin has long joined the ‘‘ Verboten’”’ 
majority, and is prohibited under stern penalties. 
Here we are more indulgent. But there are not want- 
ing signs of a state of public feeling in this country 
which may tempt some ambitious Minister to immor- 
talise himself by a legislative attack on the sartorial 
liberties of women. The hat-pin is perhaps less un- 
popular than those monstrous plumes which tower up- 
ward from the modern hat in lines of stiff dogmatic 
assertion or curly interrogation, or which trail behind 
in a sort of broken-backed hopelessness. It was the 
intrusion of a head-dress of this description which filled 
a motor-omnibus in the East End two or three days ago 
with angry passions and broken glass, and led to the 
distribution of appropriate fines by the magistrate next 
day. The magistrate very properly held that the mere 
wearing of a hat, however eccentric, does not justify 
assault. But he seems to have hinted, not altogether 
obscurely, that a three-foot feather in a confined space 
implies an intolerable strain on human nature. 

In the land of the free the male revolt against 
freakishness in women’s dress is naturally being carried 
to the verge of persecution. Rude New York Customs 
officials, armed with abhorred shears, continue to cut 
and tear aigrettes out of women passengers’ hats, and 
we read that at Newark, New Jersey, a Miss Mary 
Anderson has been sentenced to thirty days’ imprison- 
ment for wearing ‘‘a skirt split to the knee on both 
sides, showing bright green silk stockings’. Whether 
the gravamen of the offence lay in the division of the 
skirt, or the hue of the stockings, or the undemocratic 
character of the material, is not quite clear. But such 
incidents, coupled with the fixed hostility to the mys- 
terious thing called the ‘‘ peek-a-boo blouse”’, seem 
to point to a real resurrection of the old Pilgrim Father 
hatred—we have it in England too—of the over- 
emphasis of sex in dress. 

Clearly, then, there is a general interest in these ques- 
tions, and a systematic inquiry might quite conceivably, 
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without any legislation at all, lead to some mitigation 
of the slavery which not a few among women themselves 
resent. To shed light on a superstition is often to 
exorcise it. At present the genesis of fashions is 
shrouded in impenetrable mystery. We know, in a 
general way, that they come from Paris. But what is 
‘Paris ’’? A monstrous hat or a too daring evening 
gown is obviously not a spontaneous emanation of the 
French genius. It is not given off like helion. It must 
spring from the conscious cerebration of an individual. 
But who are these individuals, these pontiffs of a religion 
of chic which imposes on one half the civilised world a 
discipline such as the greatest of the Gregories and 
Innocents could not maintain? 

Think of the miracles these men of mystery perform. 
They have only to decree that the figure of the year 
shall be tall and ‘‘ svelte’’, without a visible waist— 
a kind of ventilator pipe crowned with a mushroom— 
and immediately woman—or at least all women who 
impinge with any emphasis on the male vision—stands 
forth severe and ‘‘ uncommon tall’’. What becomes of 
the naturally short and plump is a mystery the patient 
investigator has never been able to penetrate. They 
simply disappear. The one thing certain is that they 
do not die, for the moment the signal comes for a 
beflounced and befrilled figure, satisfyingly substantial 
and ‘‘just as high as my heart’’, the short women 
emerge and the tall women vanish with the precision 
of the clockwork figures on the Zeitglockenturm at Bern. 

Something of the marvellous business has been seen 
in all ages. Waists have gone up and down, limbs 
have lengthened and shortened, as if the fashion artist 
were dealing with plastic clay instead of solid flesh. 
Woman’s figure has always shown an ameeba-like 
accommodation to circumstances. Between the Gothic- 
patterned female of the fifteenth century and what may 
be called the vertical Dachshund model of Velasquez 
canvases, lies a gulf as immense as that which separates 
the tiny bonnet and crinoline of the ’sixties from th 
tubular skirt and immense hat of late years. ‘ 

In the old days, however, it was a case of more or 
less unconscious evolution. To-day the miracle is re- 
newed at stated intervals and with fell design. The 
common theory is that the Parisian magicians are 
merely commercial-minded people in or about the Rue 
de la Paix, who employ some talented but ill-balanced 
artist to contrive new freaks with the aid of a collection 
of old engravings. We prefer to think of these men 
as laughing misogynists, indulging a malign sense of 
humour at the expense of women, and enjoying the joke 
all the better because it pays. It is easy to fancy some 
fellow of infinite jest surveying every animate and in- 
animate thing with a view to the perpetration of some 
new enormity. He sees the leaning tower at Pisa, 
and it at once suggests the notion of a lop-sided walking 
costume—with horizontal ‘‘ gathers’? the 
shoulders to the feet. A windmill on the Maas becomes 
the root-idea of a new hat. An aeroplane in flight or 
a set of golf clubs in a bag sets the joker’s fertile 
brain to work in a new direction. The odd convolu- 
tions of a gourd-shaped Chinese vase may strike him, 
and six months later the fashion journals will gravely 
announce that ‘‘ bold curves and a feast of florid colour 
—chiefly black and yellow—with an Oriental feeling in 
the designs are to be the feature of autumn wear’. 

We can imagine the cold satiric smile of the master 
jester as he surveys the results of his perverse ingenuity 
in the Bois or Hyde Park, and sees some immensely 
respectable matron complacent in an audacious model 
designed by wicked humour for the wicked. For, be 
it whispered low, the fashions which end by conquer- 
ing Streatham and Bedford Park are generally launched 
on their triumphant career by Lais and Thais of 
Lutetia. 

Was it John Stuart Mill who said that there is really 
very little difference between the Chinese and ourselves? 
They change not at all. We change in a body once 
a year, more or less. With our women it is 
literally true. A man here and there prides him- 
self on some slight distinction from the mass. A 
woman’s chief dread is to be “ like nobody "’. She does 


not mind being ridiculous if she is in good company. 
She cannot take her stand on good sense and good taste 
if the penalty is solitude. Many women would no doubt 
like to be delivered from a slavery that dooms them to be 
thatched in with a mass of roses and brambles one 
year and to face the world the next supporting a half- 
stripped ostrich feather two feet long. 

Probably the malcontents would be shy even of 
accepting the chance of discussing their secret griev- 
ances before a sympathetic Commission. A woman 
may groan inwardly at the decree which dooms her 
to compress fourteen stone into the semblance of eight. 
But she would die rather than confess to the damning 
fact. As for the evidence of male witnesses, that would 
of course be regarded as tainted with prejudice— 
against the bills. 

So perhaps after all no useful purpose would be 
served by a Royal Commission—though that, of course, 
is no valid argument in these days against appointing 
one. 


THE UNIVERSAL CURE. 
By Georce A. B. Dewar. 


(= of the most pathetic crazes of the moment is 
the craze called Nationalisation. Nationalisation 
is a barbaric expression, a monstrous mouthful of a 
word which would have given robust Charles Waterton 
the tooth-ache. But the tooth-ache is probably the least 
of the perils that it threatens us with. Fond people are 
simply obsessed by the idea that if only all things could 
be nationalised we should all get, in some mysterious 
way, better wages, shorter hours of work, more com- 
fortable houses, safer travelling, more efficient service. 

Under Nationalisation all men would have a stomach- 
ful, if not their pocketful. And under Nationalisation, 
in fine, the earth itself would hasten to put forth two 
grains of wheat where now it puts forth one grain. 

A little while ago it was nationalisation of factories. 
Then came nationalisation of mines. Now it is nation- 
alisation of land again; whilst just at this particular 
moment it is nationalisation of railways. When there 
is firedamp in a mine enthusiasts instantly fly to Nation- 
alisation as the one remedy ; if there is a factory strike— 
Nationalisation alone can in the end set things right. 
Have the corn crops failed, or are the roots thin through 
a drought? Under Nationalisation it would not have 
happened—the sun would have shone or the blessed rain 
fallen. Have there been several bad railway accidents 
lately? Under Nationalisation no one would have been 
killed ; and, at the worst, if a few had been taken to 
hospital for injuries, they would have been able to leave 
it the same day. 

Nationalisation is rather like those alluring display 
advertisements of notorious quack medicines warranted 
to cure all the ills flesh is heir to. It is impossible to 
read one of these advertisements, if we are confirmed 
valetudinarians, without half believing that here is the 
one pill or syrup at last that will cure our dyspepsia, 
lumbago, or gout; it is impossible, if we are confirmed 
and fond enthusiasts, to read the advertisements of 
nationalisation without being absolutely sure that here 
is the one way to more money, more leisure, more 
drink, food, and clothing, more comfort, efficiency, con- 
tent, complete happiness all round. But it is true a 
man need not be a zealot to trust in Nationalisation. 
He need only be a lazy, discontented, and reckless 
loafer who believes that if somehow the public authority 
can be made to pay his wages, instead of a private indi- 
vidual or a trading company, he will get more money, 
less work, and he will not be in danger of being dis- 
missed for inefficiency. There is something in this point 
of view of the “‘ slacker ’’ or of the inefficient. Employ- 
ment under a public authority, under the State, is 
securer than under a private person or a trading com- 
pany. A worker may be inefficient or indifferent—it is 
much less likely, once he is well in his post, that he 
will be dismissed by the public authority than by the 
private individual or trader. 

Security is the blessed thing which we are nearly all 


of us constantly longing for in some form or other. 
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Dives as well as Lazarus longs for it—Dives perhaps 
even more than poor Lazarus to-day. The individualist 
longs for it equally at least with the collectivist ; the 
syndicalist, the destitutionist, the Whig and the Tory, 
the Christian and the Jew, all are in pursuit of it. To 
be secure is to sleep soundly. 

Yet here is the strange irony of it: this very thing 
is a near relative—through stagnation—of death. Any- 
one who looks at Nature is perpetually being faced by 
this truth. Had the swallow been secure at the start 
it would have never learnt to fly. Had the fir-tree been 
secure it need not have thrust up such a tall straight 
stem; and every hedgerow, every wood tells the same 
tale in myriads of versions. 

Just the same tale runs through human history. 
Most of the best things would never have been done but 
for the absence of security—the best pictures not 
painted, the best churches not built, the best poems not 
written, the best machines not invented. The divinest 
sermons would not have been preached—eminently the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

But to return to the plains : grant we get more money 
and shorter hours and less struggle by Nationalisation— 
that is only the state of things under the system 
to-day when a small percentage of people are employed 
by public authorities : when all things are nationalised 
—railways, cabs, omnibuses, factories, mines, lands— 
and consequently all workers are enjoying higher 
wages, less hours of labour, more security, pensions to 
end up with, and so forth, there will be, alas! less 
“* stuff ’’—less of ‘‘ half the good things that make life 
worth living ’’—to go round ! It is this little (ultimate) 
drawback to Nationalisation which our intellectuals in 
land theory and in railway and mines theory and in 
the Socialist and Fabian clubs and papers somewhat 
overlook. Yet it is worth bearing in mind. It would 
be wise not to overlook it when we are theorising about 
the manifold advantages of railway nationalisation, for 
instance. 

A weak point about Nationalisation—or perhaps it 
may be rather a strong point for the nationaliser’s sake 
—is that often the theory has not been worked out in 
practice. It has not been thoroughly put to the test, 
fer example, in cottages or in coneys: though the 
thorough-going, logical nationaliser who has the courage 
of his convictions, and is not afraid of ridicule, will 
certainly net in both—national rabbit-warrens where 
the stock can be scientifically treated, nothing but 
national model dwellings—where the stock can also be 
scientifically treated. But, as it happens, we have some 
actual experience in nationalisation of railways. At any 
rate, State-owned and State-run railways do exist. 
Many of us have travelled in them, across the Channel, 
in more than one country. According to all Nationalisa- 
tion theory they ought to be a great deal cheaper, 
quicker, safer, and more comfortable to travel in than 
the railways run by companies. 

But are they? There is here a good deal of experi- 
ence which points to the conclusion that they are not. 
One of the last State-run trains in which I chanced to 
travel was extremely slow, not particularly comfort- 
able ; and, whilst it rested in a small station, it was run 
into by several State-owned goods trucks, so that we 
were much jarred, and our light luggage in the rack 
above was shot down on our heads. The officials 
took it quite coolly—the passengers, mostly French, 
scrambled out of their carriages rather scared and very 
angry. Wages may go up for a time under Nationalisa- 
tion ; one is not sure that accidents need go down. 

Of course there are things which in every civilised 
country lend themselves to State control, and will tend 
more and more to be State controlled; and rightly so. 
There are things which, virtually, we must remove from 
competition. There are other things to which we must 
apply State aid. But it is the folly of excessive theorists 
and enthusiasts to think they can cure poverty and the 
other ills of modern life by nationalising alt the means 
of industry and all the means of locomotion and every 
inch of soil. Common sense and nearly all scientific 


men and the hard practice of ages and certainly Nature 
are dead against it. 


CIVILISED SIMPLICITY. 
By JoHn PALMER. 


H OPING to change my mind about the late ‘‘ Harle- 
quinade’’ by Mr. Clayton Calthrop and Mr. 
Granville Barker, and under a promise to apologise 
to the authors if I felt any twinges of regret at being 
thitherto unable to admire, | spent an evening of last 
week in the St. James’ Theatre. 

Well, I apologise. 1 apologise for not having more 
clearly defined the principal source of my discomfort. 
I can now more distinctly perceive what it was in this 
production that annoyed and exasperated me. My first 
opinion is absolutely confirmed, as all first opinions 
should be, by a second. Every critic, if he could 
manage it, should write two notices of every play he 
notices at all. The appeal from Philip drunk to Philip 
sober should always be made in fairness both to Philip 
and to the clever and accomplished people over whom 
Philip is for the time being installed. Having a second 
time seen ‘‘ The Harlequinade’’, I do not simply think, 
but I know, that it was a pitiful waste of Mr. Barker’s 
time to produce it, and I am more than ever mystified 
as to why he did produce it. 

To describe ‘*‘ The Harlequinade’’ in a way that 
sums up everything objectionable in a particular kind 
of modern art, it is a production in the garden-suburb 
manner. Throughout it deliberately and_ self-con- 
sciously aims at a vanished simplicity. It is filled with 
that spirit of disingenuous pretence which would restore 
the golden age by putting babies into sandals and gar- 
ments embroidered in the key pattern of old Greece. 
The spirit of the play was fittingly represented in the 
pretty arts and graces of Miss Cathleen Nesbit as 
principal chorus—graces obviously aimed at the inno- 
cence of childhood, but clearly the last word in the 
calculated coquetry of a very charming young woman. 
Miss Nesbit telling her uncle how she wished that we 
(the audience) were children was wishing herself and 
her company out of employment. Had we been chil- 
dren, or in the least resembling children, Miss Nesbit’s 
graces, with all the precision and taste that make up 
** The Harlequinade ’’, would have counted for nothing 
at all. 

It is barren to lament that childhood is no more. 
The really distressing thing about ‘‘ The Harle- 
quinade’’ is that, though it is in form a regret for 
vanished innocence, for the eyes of young people who 
see the gods, for the fresh vision of genius which in 
every age will always look through pretences to reality 
—that, though ‘‘ The Harlequinade ’’ is all this, it is 
also in style, treatment, delivery, form and atmosphere 
a super-civilised and sophisticated production, a pro- 
duction decadent in the true sense of the word, in 
that taste and fine feeling everywhere take the place 
of creative energy. Nothing could be less youthful 
than ‘‘ The Harlequinade ’’ ; nothing more remote from 
the spirit whose eclipse it celebrates. The way of 
‘* The Harlequinade’’ is the way of decrepitude and 
death. If we were children still, believing in magic 
and in miracle, we should drive it from the stage as 
heartlessly as the people of London have already driven 
it from the St. James’ Theatre. Admirers of ‘‘ The 
Harlequinade ’’ would have us believe that it has failed 
to attract playgoers because playgoers are not in the 
best sense simple enough for its reception—in a word, 
because they are not children. This is outrageously 
a perversion of the truth. The playgoer will not 
receive ‘‘ The Harlequinade’’, not because he is in- 
sufficiently simple, but because he is insufficiently 
civilised. He is not yet so subtle and sophisticated a 
creature as to understand this very modern pastime 
of playing at simplicity with all the ingenuity that a 
refined and sophisticated intelligence can suggest. It 
was only the most highly cultivated of the French 
noblesse in the eighteenth century who really under- 
stood the game of butter-making in model dairies. 

Mr. Phillpotts’ work, in fiction and for the theatre, 
is another instance of a highly-civilised reaching after 
simplicity. _ Within the last few days he has come into 
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our theatres of London and the provinces with three 
plays, and every thoughtful critic of the theatre has 
gladly welcomed him. The theatre needs the penetra- 
tion, wisdom and style of Mr. Phillpotts. It can 
rejoice in his odd, rhythmical prose, in his ingeniously 
refined tales of blood and lust, in his queer village folk 
with a turn for introspection and excellent discourse. 
Mr. Phillpotts’ precious accessory gifts are too rare 
to be lightly rejected. But they cannot blind us to 
the lack, in Mr. Phillpotts, of creative energy, of the 
unconscious driving-power of genius. There is the 
trail upon his work of the literary craftsman, bidding 
his pulses thump to a primitive tune, wearing home- 
spun in a studied ambition to be simple, to get back 
to the land, to recover what Mr. Galsworthy, in a small 
lyric which is a reduction to absurdity of this particu- 
lar pose, has rapturously celebrated as the ‘‘ taste o’ 
the creampan’’. In the novel of Mr. Phillpotts upon 
which his play ‘‘ The Shadow ’’, now proceeding at 
the Court Theatre, seems to be founded, he talks of 
the forest ‘‘ as an objective fact to be stated in many 
different terms. We may, for example, regard it as 
a cycle of cause and effect. One selects first a few 
data from the innumerable data at disposal and per- 
ceives evidence of a new driving force and a superior 
activity not before apparent’’. There speaks Mr. 
Phillpotts, an extremely polite philosopher of the 
modern world. Here is no native wood-note; but a 
pen that conscientiously records an impression of the 
countryside in general terms. In a less degree every 
person and incident of Mr. Phillpotts’ stories and plays 
is of this kind. The hand of Philip Blanchard of ‘‘ The 
Shadow ”’ is the hand of the village butcher, but the 
voice is the voice, literary and rhythmical, of Mr. 
Phillpotts. Philip does not talk as a simple man talks, 
but as a super-subtle modern dramatist talks when he 
plays at being a simple man. 

I am not suggesting that Mr. Phillpotts should 
forego a syllable of literary grace or surrender a beat of 
his rhythmical prose. I am not asking that his rustics 
should talk like real rustics. I should not understand 
them if they did. What offends us in Mr. Phillpotts’ 
people of Dartmoor is, not that they do not talk like 
rustics (no people in a work of art could be expected 
to do that), but that they talk in a way that utterly 
contradicts all that they do. Outwardly they are people 
of the soil—elemental, in continuous rapport with tre- 
mendous realities, But as soon as they begin to talk 
we know that they stand for nothing except their mani- 
pulator’s desire to fancy himself something utterly 
different from what he really is. They are deliberate 
atavism, as a literary diversion. Their conversation 
is inconceivable, except as the conversation of refined 
and not very emotional people pretending that they 
have committed a murder, or done any one of the 
violent deeds of Mr. Phillpotts’ people, in order that 
they may have a fresh experience to discuss. 

The reason of all this unreality—this sense that, in 
a play like ‘‘ The Shadow’’, we have to do rather 
with a polite essay upon rustic life than with rustic 
life itself—is to be found in Mr. Phillpotts’ deliberate 
attempt to recapture the simplicity of less complicated 
centuries and people. This attempt equally accounts 
for the barren failure of ‘‘ The Harlequinade’’. 
Elaborate artifice is deliberately used to achieve the 
idea that there is no artifice. So much artifice is used 
to conceal artifice that we are conscious of nothing 
except artifice. Back to the land or back to the golden 
age is for modern art a delusive cry. Therein will be 
found unreality and sophistication. I am not at all 
sure what the golden age was like, if ever there were 
a golden age; and I am not at all sure that the sim- 
plicity of childhood is quite so simple as many clever 
people suppose. But I know that no image or vision 
of them will come to any person who looks for them 
of set purpose. If there are any people who to-day 
still live the simple life they are people who have never 
heard of it. 


NEW LAMPS FOR OLD. 
By Jonn F. Runciman. 


NE result of the Bach Chamber Concerts may be 
a revival of an ancient controversy amongst musi- 
cians. Are ‘‘ arrangements’ and additional accom- 
paniments’’ necessary or permissible, and how far 
should the game be carried? I call the dispute ancient 
because it began immediately after Mozart’s additional 
accompaniment to a few of Handel’s works became 
known in this country. They were bitterly opposed by 
the old-fashioned, stolid, hopelessly inartistic organists 
of the early part of the nineteenth century ; but the next 
generation, though quite as inartistic, liked having its 
ears tickled and accepted them joyfully, and gradually 
the conclusion was reached that Mozart had quite as 
much as Handel himself to do with the supremacy of 
Handel’s over all other music. But criticism was never 
silent. The first grumblers were simply prejudiced old 
duffers ; but later on came musicians, not absurd purists, 
who asked to hear Handel’s music as Handel in- 
tended it to be rendered, not Handel smothered under 
all sorts of musical filagree work. They pointed out 
that Mozart altered Handel for performances in von 
Swieten’s house, where there was no organ; and that 
where an organ was available they were superfluous. 
With Mozart the additions were a pis aller, and 
English musicians, especially conductors, made them a 
fetish. Now, even with the additions the grandeur of 
such an oratorio as the ‘‘ Messiah ’’’ cannot altogether 
be hidden. But when twenty or more years ago Dr. 
Mann gave the work at Cambridge the majesty of it, its 
dramatic power and sheer beauty were revealed, to me 
at any rate, for the first time. Mozart was discarded ; 
as near as possible an approximation to the Handelian 
instruments was employed; and the relative sizes of 
chorus and band were more in accordance with Handel’s 
intention than ever had been the case before, though 
both were much larger. Neither Handel nor Bach had 
a choir of a hundred voices. Serious musicians at once 
saw the immense gain to the music; and since then Sir 
Frederick Bridge has followed Dr. Mann’s plan at the 
Albert Hall. 

But Mozart’s bad example had set going a move- 
ment not easily stopped. Robert Franz ‘‘ edited ’’ the 
‘* Messiah ’’, making a hideous and disgraceful mess ; 
the late Sir George Macfarren had the bungling 
impudence to add to Mozart’s additions; Sir Arthur 
Sullivan used trombones to destroy the splendour of the 
choruses in ‘‘ Jephtha’’; Professor Prout doctored 
‘* Samson ’’; Sir Alexander Mackenzie for the Purcell 
Commemoration Concert in 1895 kindly obliged by re- 
writing Purcell’s accompaniments (at least, a Philhar- 
monic director told me so: I heard the result and was 
appalled). And no composer has suffered more from the 
craze than Bach—he, alas ! had also to be improved by 
Franz. That gentleman, a tenth-rate song-writer, pos- 
sessed no understanding of Bach; his version of the 
‘* Matthew ’’ Passion is a fast-perishing monument to 
his obtuseness. When Sir John Stainer tried it at St. 
Paul’s he found the organ-part ridiculous and had to 
ask Sir George—then Dr.—Martin to play from the 
figured bass. The magnificent church-cantatas were 
maltreated after the same fashion. Others have 
meddied and muddled with Bach’s instrumental music. 
The Forty-eight preludes and fugues, written for the 
clavichord, most tender, intimate and delicate of instru- 
ments, are hammered out at recitals on pianos that are 
to that instrument as a 13-inch gun to a boy’s pistol. 
The viol da gamba sonatas are played on the ’cello— 
those in which the harpsichord has a share are destroyed 
by the thick piano tone. Bach spoke scornfully of the 
pianoforte ; but the concertos for three or four harpsi- 
chords and orchestra are played on engines that would 
have made Bach shudder. 

The Bach Chamber Concerts came into existence to 
let us hear Bach as closely as possible to the way in 
which Bach wished to be heard. How far has success: 
been attained? A brief consideration of Tuesday’s 
concert, the second of the series, will show us. ; 
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At the outset I wish to declare that the concert was 
one of the most enjoyable I have ever attended. The 
Orchestra of the Society of Women Musicians is, 
despite its lengthy name, a small body of excellent 
players. It numbers sixteen—including the three 
gentlemen who took the instruments which do not 
attract ladies—and this is certainly the size of the band 
Bach contemplated. No Bach-playing equal to its per- 
formance has been heard since Mr. Dolmetsch gave his 
bigger concerts in the hall of Barnard’s Inn many years 
ago. The choir was equally good; and the superb viol 
da gamba playing of Miss Héléne Dolmetsch added 
greatly to the pleasure of the evening. Well, then, the 
proceedings started with a ‘‘ concerto for claviers and 
orchestra.’’ The claviers, by which Bach meant 
harpsichords, were represented by pianos. I have no 
doubt he meant different stops to be drawn on the 
different harpsichords, so as to secure variety of colour 
and antiphonal effects. All that was lost; but the 
beauty and power of the whole concerte were not lost. 
The pianists played with exquisite delicacy; the 
rhythm was faultless; the mysticism with which so 
much of Bach’s music is filled was always present. 
But, it may be objected, to use pianos instead of 
harpsichords is practically to ‘‘ arrange ’’ Bach’s work. 
Lo! the answer: the thing is itself an arrangement by 
Bach himself of a concerto by Vivaldi; and the term 
arrangement means much more than that Bach simply 
set out Vivaldi’s notes for claviers. He changed the 
feeling of the music entirely ; out of one thing, of no very 
great value, he absolutely created a new work of the very 
highest value. Still, it may be urged, what we heard 
was not this new work. Then, admitting this, Dr. 
Terry’s plan was, like Mozart’s with regard to Handel, 
a pis aller. The end justified the means, and more 
than justified them. It is next to impossible to get 
four harpsichords on the same evening, and, I believe, 
quite impossible to find four harpsichordists; the best 
possible was done, and the result was a thing of in- 
effable beauty, tenderness and power. The instruments 
were handled with the greatest delicacy and no “‘ loud ”’ 
pedal was used. The gorgeous No. 2 Branden- 
burg concerto was given, with the exception of 
a ‘‘filling-in’’ piano part, exactly as Bach wished 
it to be done. It was played with tremendous 
spirit and with unfailing right feeling; the jollity of 
the first movement was irresistible; the curious 
smouldering passion of the second, the delicacy of the 
finale, all came out admirably. The cantata ‘‘ Weinen- 
klagen’’ was rather less effective for lack of a pipe 
organ. Bach’s choral music, when accompanied, with- 
out that, is, as Artemus Ward said, the play of ‘‘ Ham- 
let without Othello’’. I hope that at the next concert 
—which takes place, be it noted, on 25th November— 
this want will be supplied. I must not omit to men- 
tion Miss Dorothy Moggridge’s splendid interpretation 
of the fantasia and fugue in A; it was full of life and 
colour. The best choral singing came off in the double 
motet, ‘‘ The Spirit also helpeth us’’; from begin- 
ning to end it was fine. I should like to say much 
more about the concert, but some younger composers 
than Bach are waiting for me. 

In the light of Bach’s lamp a man might well be 
content to walk all his days. But there are many 
amiable magicians promenading the country trying, 
more or less vainly, to induce us to change our old 
lamps for their new ones. I say change advisedly, 
for under present conditions it is impossible to keep both 
kinds. A man cannot go to concerts every day of the 
week with impunity; one has only to glance at the 
“criticism ’’ of some of the dailies to realise what that 
leads to—softening of the brain and paralysis of the 
judgment are the least of the ensuing ills. It is a 
question of spending one’s time in listening to Bach 
and his peers or to Elgar, Wolf-Ferrari, Coleridge- 
Taylor, and their peers (and there are plenty of these). 
So Bach shall be my light. Yet one must give a hearing, 
a patient and sympathetic hearing, to new work (if this 
does not constitute a bull or mixed metaphor); and 
should a composer as great as Bach arise we shall be 
compelled to arrange our weekly time-table. So on 


Wednesday I attended the concert of the London 
Choral Society and passed a_ pleasant evening 
listening to the strains of Wolf-Ferrari and Coleridge- 
Taylor. Wolf-Ferrari’s work is a kind of cantata made 
up of odd verses chipped out of Dante’s ‘‘Vita Nuova’’. 
That work is known to me only in translation—made 
by goodness knows whom—for I cannot read medieval 
Italian; and, known that way, it has always seemed to 
me a chilly and artificial production. The selection made 
by or for the composer did not strike me as very hope- 
ful; and my fears were justified at the performance. 
No more monotonous piece of music has been heard in 
London. There is neither unity nor variety. The thing 
only hangs together because number succeeds number ; 
the texture of the music is loose, often broken. The 
sameness is due to the simple fact that Wolf-Ferrari 
cannot find themes to express, truly express, any feeling 
whatever ; the same melodic outlines have to serve for 
the utterance of joy and of profound grief; and the 
elaborate orchestral colouring—often gorgeous, deli- 
cate, and at times in itself beautiful—does not dis- 
guise the intrinsic thinness of the stuff orchestrated. 
Of course, an Italian musician cannot be expected to 
consider any work complete unless it contains an inter- 
mezzo; and we get one. It would be equally in place 
in ‘‘ The Jewels of the Madonna ’’—perhaps better in 
place. This is true also of a ‘‘ dance of angels’’. I 
have seen angels depicted in many garbs; but it haa 
not occurred that ballet-skirts might be worn in 
Heaven. Wolf-Ferrari’s music implies as much; and 
Browning, Labouchere and others who rather dreaded 
a slow time on high would doubtless have been pleased 
to know of this view. On the whole, after a first hear- 
ing, I set the ‘‘ Vita Nuova ’”’ far beneath the ‘‘ Jewels 
of the Madonna ’’; and I believe that if the composer 
ever succeeds in achieving anything worth achieving 
it will be in the theatre, not the concert-room. Theatri- 
cal music which is not intrinsically powerful, such music 
as this and as all Gounod’s, demands scenery and acting 
to make it effective or even tolerable. No, I am not 
prepared to change old Bach for Wolf-Ferrari. 

And not for Coleridge-Taylor either, though his 
“Tale of Old Japan”’ is infinitely more vigorous, 
picturesque, variegated. The poem, by Mr. Alfred 
Noyes, seems to me quite a good poem; though at 
times, at times only, it oddly echoes some of Mr. 
Masefield’s work, or that work is the echo. The 
main thing is that it affords the composer plenty of 
opportunities, most of which he has joyfully seized. 
The earlier part of the cantata or ballad is the best, for 
Coleridge-Taylor’s own limitations hamper him sadly 
after a while, and force him to repeat his effects of 
instrumental colour, melody, harmony, rhythm. Still, 
it has immense go—and in another sense I hope it will 
go. Conductors and committees of choral societies 
will understand my meaning; and I hope they will 
accept my assurance that they will not make a mistake 
in taking up the work. 


PLAYMATES. 


T’S sixty years ago the people say : 
Two village children, neighbours born and bred, 
One morning played beneath a rotten tree 
That came down crash and caught them as they fled, 
And one was killed and one was left unhurt 
Except for certain fancies in his head. 


And though it’s all so very long ago 

He’s never left the wood a single day ; 

I’ve often met him peeping through the leaves 
And chuckling to himself, an old man gray, 

He once got started in his cracked old voice: 

** We're playing I’m a merchant lost his way, 
She’s robbers in the wood behind yon tree, 
The minute we grow up too big to play: - 


Hopcson. 
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OTHER PEOPLE’S TOYS. 
By Fitson Younc. 


Vy sen people grow up and become possessed of 

the numerous and elaborate toys for which their 
ambition has striven a curious change takes place in 
their attitude towards those who come to play with 
them. In the nursery the sentiment inspired by the 
possession of toys is, as a rule, simply selfish. The 
child desires to enjoy them alone, to exercise his own 
imagination upon them; and he is apt to look askance 
at visiting playmates, and to resent the suggestion that 
they should be allowed to play with the particular toys 
which are highest in his favour at the moment. But 
that attitude departs with experience. The most ab- 
sorbed man soon finds that the amount of pleasure he 
can by himself extract from any particular possession is 
limited. If he be of a kind and generous disposition 
he wishes to share his pleasures ; but even if he be sel- 
fish he will desire an audience to see him using his toys. 
In all sports that are enjoyed in association, such as 
hunting and shooting, this principle is active, although 
it is entirely sub-conscious. In addition to enjoying 
a day’s hunting people like to show off their horses, or 
to have witnesses of their extraordinary and continuous 
propinquity to hounds. And in addition to the joy of 
hitting a difficult mark and all the other pleasures of the 
covert side, there is for the man who shoots well a 
certain sober joy in having other people to see it and 
know it. Thus it happens that the man who is pos- 
sessed of toys constantly invites others who are less 
fortunate to share his pleasures. And it is in the 
interest of those who themselves are without luxurious 
possessions and who are continually invited to partake 
of the hospitality of people who have, that I would offer 
a few words of advice concerning the use of other 
people’s toys. 

It not infrequently happens that the man without 
possessions knows a good deal more about their ube 
than the proud proprietor. Not always, of course, but 
often. If that be your case, my poor friend, be careful 
to conceal your knowledge. There was a time, per- 
haps, when you had motor-cars and your friend had 
not; and out of your large experience perhaps you 
taught him what little he knows about them, and 
started him on his career as a possessor of them. And 
here comes a curious instance of the influence of pro- 
perty. If you still possess a motor-car your pupil will, 
in matters connected with his own, still treat you pos- 
sibly with deference, and at the least as an equal. But 
if you should cease, and he continue, to possess, even 
although your experience increases too, a change will 
come over his attitude towards you. He will become 
ever so slightly patronising, and if you differ from him 
or venture to point out anything in which you think 
him mistaken, he will immediately take refuge in the 
fact of possession. He will even explain to you that 
his car is in some mysterious way different from others 
of the same class; but really the only difference is that 
he possesses it, that it belongs to him, that he has paid 
for it, and that even though his ideas about it be wrong 
he can afford to act as though they were right. My 
advice to you in these circumstances is not to argue 
with him; to accept the nonsense he talks and let him 
suppose that you agree with him. Perhaps you are 
driving his car; you may be an expert and he a blun- 
dering, gear-chipping beginner ; but when he nervously 
asks, on your approaching a piece of country such as 
you have driven through thousands of times, ‘‘ Would 
you like me to take her here, as it’s a bad bit of road 
and I know the car?’’ surrender your place with 
alacrity. Try not to be irritated or alarmed at the 
series of mistakes which he proceeds to commit; he 
really thinks that this particular car is safer in his 
hands than in yours, although he might admit that any 
other car would be safer in yours than in his. It be- 
longs to him, you see, it is the only car he knows, and 
he not unnaturally thinks that its qualities are as 
peculiar to it as they are unique in his own experience. 

There is perhaps a certain rough justice in all this, 


because it often happens that the man who spends the 
first part of his life making himself expert in the appre- 
ciation of luxuries must spend the second part of his 
life in going without them. The man who has them 
is the man who was doing something else while you 
were studying them. He may be a boor and a duffer 
in his use of them, but he has got them, and you must 
remember that all your knowledge and experience in 
their use will be lightly esteemed by him unless you 
have got them too. It is a nice point for you to con- 
sider whether you would rather be cultivated in the 
knowledge of beautiful or luxurious or amusing things 
without possessing them, or possess them without 
knowledge. The combination of both states is rare. 
How many men who possess a fine cellar of wine have 
a real palate, or could tell the difference between a 
Corton and a Romanée? And how many men who 
have a really discriminating palate possess a cellar of 
wine? If you have known what it is in youth, when 
according to copy-book rules you should have been 
saving money, to spend your whole available capital 
upon a meal and a bottle of old wine, you are not likely 
to be rich in your old age. Not rich in money, I mean; 
you may be rich in knowledge, and must comfort your- 
self with the reflexion that possession does not imply 
either knowledge or understanding of the things pos- 
sessed. It is really better, if you have the strength of 
mind, to abstain altogether from playing with other 
people’s toys, and merely to look on at their 
attempts to enjoy themselves, and applaud. But it is 
not everyone who can resist the temptation to enjoy the 
good things which are offered to him. So if you ride 
your friend’s horse be prepared to learn afterwards, 
if he commits any fault, that he is a very discrim- 
inating animal who knows very well when any- 
one is on his back with whom he can take 
liberties. If your friend sails his yacht within a 
bowsprit’s length of someone else’s main boom, 
it is a tricky and expert piece of steering; but 
remember that if you do it you will be held to have 
had a narrow and fortuitous escape from disaster. If 
he takes a long shot in his own deer-forest and misses, 
well, it was a justifiable risk; if you do so it was an 
impossible shot which ought not to have been 
attempted. Do not suppose for a moment, when your 
friend hideously vamps upon his new Steinway grand, 
that what he wants is to hear its tone brought out, 
and that he would enjoy it more if you, with the most 
exquisite artistic finish, should perform an impromptu 
of Chopin. He would be merely in a state of fidgets and 
ill-concealed impatience until you had finished, when he 
would make haste to take your place as one who should 
say, ‘* Now let us hear the real tone’’. He does not 
want to hear beautiful tone; he wants to play upon 
his own piano, and to hear with his own ears the noises 
which he makes with his own fingers, 

Apparently, from all this, the man who understands 
things without possessing them comes off much worse 
than the man who possesses them without understand- 
ing ; the one has all the suffering and the other all the 
fun. The only consolation for the non-possessor lies 
in the knowledge that if his friend has the accident of 
possession, he has the certainty of knowledge; and 
there are many things which it is better to understand 
than to possess. The ideal thing is to do both; 
although sdmetimes I think it is only the things 
which we understand that we can be said to possess, 
and that the only things which we can really understand 
are the things which we truly love. 


LETTERS FROM WILDER SPAIN. 
By CoLoneL WILLOUGHBY VERNER. 
LA LAJA DEL ACISCAR. 

OWERING over the plain of La Janda in far South- 
West Andalusia there rises one of the great sand- 
stone cliffs which abound in that mountainous region. 
Its smooth red, yellow and grey surface fronting west- 
ward is seamed and broken at places with vertical 
fissures and small caverns which have offered favourable 
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nesting-places for Griffon vultures for untold centuries. 
Below these caves and the adjacent ledges where these 
great birds habitually roost the surface is splashed as if 
whitewash had been poured down its face, and so con- 
spicuous are these markings that although the cliff lies 
full ten miles inland from the shore of the Bay of Tra- 
falgar and steamers usually pass from five to ten miles 
from the land it is easy in clear weather to see both 
the cliff and markings. This I have repeatedly done 
during the last thirty-eight years when passing down 
the coast. 

The name of the ‘‘laja’’ or precipice is derived 
from the Spanish verb ‘“‘aciscar’’, to smear, for the 
above reasons; this—owing to the prevailing Anda- 
lusian habit of clipping words—has been corrupted into 
“‘acicar’’ or ‘* sicar’’, both unmeaning words. Like 
hundreds of other similar cliffs formed primarily by the 
uplifting of the huge masses of stratified rock, the face 
is by no means vertical, sloping at about an angle of 
seventy degrees with the horizon—too steep to climb, 
but by means of narrow ledges and fractured strata 
here and again it can be traversed in several direc- 
tions across the more broken portions of its surface. 
The cliff itself is about 600 feet high, the same as Beachy 
Head, and is roughly speaking half-moon shaped. 

Arrived at the top a really wonderful panorama opens 
out to the climber. Immediately below lies the great 
plain or vega of La Janda, of which the lower portions 
are as a rule flooded by the winter and spring rains, 
forming extensive lakes or lagunas. A sluggish river 
winds across this plain, the sunlight playing on the 
numerous turns and places where it widens out. Imme- 
diately in front of the cliff and along the base of the 
sierras which skirt the plain on this side, the ground 
falls steeply and is rocky and broken and covered with 
scrub, whilst cork and wild olive trees abound. Below 
these again, where the soil is less stony, the scrub has 
been cleared and the ground brought more or less under 
cultivation. Between the general escarpment of the 
sierras and the distant plain there is a broad belt of 
undulating foothills, cultivated ground vividly green in 
spring-time with waving crops of barley and bearded 
wheat, or fallows covered with brilliant wild flowers of 
every shade and hue. On the plains beyond, herds of 
mares and cattle graze everywhere. Houses are few and 
far between, here and again at widely separated points 
are dotted large white cortijos or assemblages of farm 
buildings and labourers’ quarters. On the hillside of 
an adjacent mountain some six miles distant nestles the 
little village of Facinas, whilst twenty miles to the 
north the old Moorish town of Vejer is seen perched 
on the eastern summit of the ridge whose western spur 
ends in Cape Trafalgar. On a distant blue hill far 
to the north sparkles the ancient historic town of 
Medina Sidonia. Beyond the sierras and their green 
foothills, on the far side of the plain lie the waters of 
the Atlantic, the distant passing ships serving to remind 
one that, desolate as the place is, there is such a thing 
as Civilisation and life outside of Wilder Spain. 

There is a small sheltered terrace some thirty feet 
below the summit of the Aciscar sloping gently to the 
edge of the great cliff and enclosed on three sides by 
sharp-pointed crags. This terrace is overgrown in 
places with the great white cistus, in full bloom in May, 
a few stunted cork trees give a little shade, and, lying 
on the smooth grassy slope below these, with my feet 
propped against a palmetto bush to avoid a slide into 
space, I have often scanned the countryside below and 
endeavoured to pass in review in my mind the untold 
ages of men who have in turn peopled this marvellous 
country. For they have witnessed most assuredly the 
passage of Phoenician and Carthaginian and have felt 
the tread of Roman Legion and Arab host as well 
as of the Christian armies which finally cleared Spain 
of the Moslem invaders. 

Coming to more recent times, I have traced the path 
by which Thomas Graham and Lapefia advanced from 
Tarifa to fight the battle of Barrosa in the early days 
of March 1811. The track they followed from their 
bivouac on the high ground near Facinas actually 
skirts the foot of the Aciscar and winds along below 


the wooded spurs of the sierra until it disappears 
round a spur towards Casas Viejas, the site of the 
second halt. How long vultures live is a matter of 
speculation. That they, as well as some of the eagles, 
attain a great age is known. Do these birds hand down 
traditions to their offspring? Why not? If so, surely 
there must be stories among them still extant of the 
fighting of 1811 and of the fine harvest provided them 
by the men and horses who fell at Barrosa and in a 
score of minor fights in this district. 

Perched up on my terrace with the sea-breeze playing 
with a mighty rushing sound through the cork trees 
and around the serrated crags above me, and with the 
white fleecy clouds passing in rapid procession across 
the intensely blue sky overhead—it makes one giddy 
to look up at them—I have pictured to myself our 
gallant fellows trudging along far below my look-out 
on that morning of 2 March 1811, clad in their thick 
red-cloth uniforms, with stiff stocks, stifling cross-belts 
and heavy head-dresses all alike horribly unsuited for 
forced marches in a climate like Andalusia on a warm 
day in spring. Of Lapefia and his Spaniards whom 
he led so pitifully I know nothing, but I can almost 
visualise the 5,000 British soldiers as they passed along 
the track nigh 700 feet below. Did they look up and 
see the great vultures’ colony and pass the usual 
soldiers’ jokes about providing ‘‘ free rations’’? Did 
the vultures look down upon them and take notes of the 
raw material for their impending banquet? If so, 
the vultures surely could say ‘‘ He laughs best who 
laughs last!’’ Foremost no doubt among the crowd 
with the advance guard were Barnard’s Riflemen, in 
tightly-buttoned green coatees and close-fitting panta- 
loons, ‘‘ the grasshoppers ’’ as their French foes styled 
them. Then came Graham with his staff, his whole 
soul centred in the absorbing passion of his life to meet 
the hateful French and, when met, to kill them. For 
it is said that their cruel insult to his beautiful wife’s 
remains nigh twenty years before had implanted in 
him an undying hatred of the whole nation. Then came 
the 1st Guards Regiment, now styled the Grenadiers ; 
and the Coldstream, followed by the Line Battalions. 
Among these marched one, 700 strong, the 2nd Bat- 
talion of the 87th, the famous Royal Irish Fusiliers, 
and at their head rode Major Gough (afterwards famous 
as Lord Gough), who captured the Eagle at Barrosa 
and so gallantly defended Tarifa. Looking down from 
my eyrie I could almost hear the rattle and roar of 
Duncan’s guns and ‘‘tumbrils’’ as they made their 
way along the stony route, clattering over loose 
boulders every few yards—for road there was none 
here or elsewhere in these parts, despite the assertions 
of historians. From my post I could just discern the 
long low hills towards Chiclana, some thirty miles dis- 
tant, where a few days later nigh one-third of those who 
in my imagination now marched below me were fated 
to be struck down in one of the most sanguinary fights 
on record. With the eye of the Staff officer, who is 
always held responsible for every failure of others to 
keep ‘‘ closed up ’’, I pictured to myself how the column 
below me would surely get strung out, owing to in- 
cessant defiling across stony water-courses or when 
passing through the cork and olive groves. Surely the 
Staff officer in rear would ask for a halt soon and sound 
the bugle-call, so as to allow the column to close up? 
Such were my plain imaginings of things I felt and. 
still feel well assured did happen exactly as I describe. 

It was at this moment that I was fairly startled by 
a bugle-call familiar to all—for it was the ‘‘ Halt!” 
But this was obviously absurd, for there could be no 
buglers or bugles within twenty miles of me, say at 
Tarifa, or, more likely, fifty miles off at Cadiz. It must 
surely have been the ghost of one of Graham’s buglers, 
probably one of my own g5th Riflemen, sounding his 
bugle-horn! The gusts of wind sweeping through the 
parched foliage of the cork and cistus. behind me 
deadened all sounds and made it hard to judge whence 
they came, and I waited and listened and listened, and 
once again I heard the sharp bugle-call of ‘‘ Halt!”’; 
or was it the ‘‘ Cease Fire’’? echoing and re-echoing 
through the rocky ravines around. No Spanish 
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soldiers could be in the roadless sierra, nor do 
the cunning Carabineros, in their endless war with 
my friends the contrabandistas, thus advertise their 
presence by bugle-calls. That the ubiquitous pareja, 
the ‘‘ pair ’’ of stately and reserved men of the Guardia 
Civil, would condescend to play such childish pranks 
was simply unthinkable. For a third time the call 
came loud and clear, and then only was it that I recog- 
nised the signal of one of the wild herdsmen, who in 
these remote hill-tops carry conch shells to indicate their 


whereabouts when hunting boar or to call their flocks! | 


But it was a very good imitation of a bugle-call for all 


that, and could not have been sounded at a more appro- 


priate moment when my thoughts were filled with 
visions of the phantom hosts which passed in review 
before me as I lay prone in my lofty eyrie on the 
summit of the Aciscar. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. CAUDLE’S CASE. 
49 Mount Street, W., 30 October, 1913. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


Sir,—May I renew in your columns the protest I 
have already made in those of the ‘‘ Daily Mail” 
against the imprisonment of Mr. Caudle? In no sense 
whatever is he a criminal, and in no sense was the omis- 
sion which caused the accident criminal, unless mental 
aberration is criminal. Every human being, however 
conscientious, methodical, or able, is subject to aberra- 
tion in some degree or another. The majority of us 
are subject to it in a degree which would totally unfit 
us to be engine-drivers at all. In this respect our 
engine-drivers are, and must be, much superior to the 
average man, but each one of them surely some day 
or other has his moment of aberration. Happily, in 
the great majority of cases no accident ensues, because 
the mistake made can be remedied in time. When the 
mistake is not remedied in time the consequences are 
terrible, but it does not seem to me just that, because 
the consequences were terrible, Mr. Caudle should be 
imprisoned as if he were a criminal. 

I am, etc., 
SELBORNE. 


SATURDAY REVIEW”? AND LABOUR. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


The Wells House, Malvern Wells, 
20 October 1913. 

Sir,—You have once or twice lately had occasion to 
point out that the policy of masters, more especially 
of large concerns such as railways, etc., towards their 
employés leaves much to be desired in frankness and 
straightforward human dealing. And now again, in 
your latest number, you refer to the unreasonable atti- 
tude of the employers in Dublin towards the men now 
out on strike. Nobody, Sir, would accuse you of any 
partiality towards the hotheads of the Labour move- 
ment, or of in any way minimising the dangers that 
threaten society and commerce by the present behaviour 
of many trade unions and other labour combinations 
towards the employers and the capitalist class in 
general. 

Your remarks, therefore, only carry all the more 
weight with the better-balanced and more thoughtful 
section of the community. 

What you say as to the death-rate among miners, 
and the statistics produced (and seemingly unchal- 
lenged) with respect to deaths and accidents of railway 
workers in Mr. Kenney’s ‘‘ Men and Rails ”’ are rather 
terrible reading. And if the companies that control these 
concerns, in order to meet the demands of shareholders, 
are wilfully negligent of humane and reasonable treat- 
ment of their employés, the case is very bad. The 


THE 


straightforward, manly attitude of the signalman at 
Liverpool, before the board of inquiry, in taking on 
himself the sole burden of responsibility for the late 
accident, and the out-of-the-way and extreme courtesy 


that one frequently receives, and according to the 
accounts of one’s friends, others of the general public 
receive also from railway and other public servants, 
show that these companies are served by a more or 
less devoted body of men. And employers may find 
out that they will get small sympathy, even from that 
class from which they most expect it, if it should come 
to light that they have wretchedly skimped their respon- 
sibility and treated those that deserved better at their 
| hands in a niggardly spirit. Public sympathy will cer- 
| tainly tend to be alienated if, for instance, it should 


_ be proved that the repeated request of the Liverpool 
signalman for an assistant was not only not unreason- 
| able, but the refusal of it constituted a public danger. 

Is it too late even for a bo&rd of directors to recog- 
nise that this labour trouble is going to be solved only 
by a great expenditure of good feeling and sympathy 
on each side, and that the first advances must come 
from the employers? If any such genuine attempt is 
made, one cannot but believe that the great body of 
working men in this country will respond whole-heart- 
edly to such tokens of goodwill and attempts for the 
general improvement of the conditions under which 
they work. 

It is the only cure for the present distress. Legisla- 
tion is powerless, except to tinker here and there at 
symptoms, and the present policy of our legislators is 
to cloud the issue and embitter the relations. King 
George has set the nation an enviable example in these 
matters. And if the case was stated fairly and put 
upon its right merits as a national and patriotic policy, 
is it so certain that all boards of directors who tried 
it would be censured by their shareholders ? 

I am, Sir, yours, etc., 
C. JENNINGS. 


THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REview. 


Farthings, Horsham, 
28 October 1913. 

Sir,—It is doubtless true, as Lord Newton says, that 
it would be better to leave Mr. George alone. At 
the same time it is quite natural that his performances 
are commented on, and especially by Conservatives. 
The sight of such a person figuring as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—indeed, his membership of any Government 
is so strange and anomalous as to give occasion for 
surprise and comment. 

It reminds me of an experiment made some time ago 
to acclimatise grouse on Dartmoor. The conduct of 
the birds and their habits in the new surroundings 
caused an interest in them out of all proportion to their 
importance, and the experiment was watched in its 
progress towards failure by many who thought it a pity 
it was ever made. 

Yours, 
D. G. H. P. 


THE LONDON GULLS. 
To the Editor of the Satrurpay Review. 


34 Elm Park Mansions, Chelsea, 
26 October 1913. 

Sir,—I have seen jackdaws in pursuit of flying 
‘* daddy-long-legs ’’, missel-thrushes darting to and fro 
among a swarm of cockchafers, and starlings who be- 
haved like clumsy swifts. But never until recently do I 
recollect having seen a flock of gulls in chase of insects 
on the wing. On 10 September, in St. James’ Park, 
just after sunset, many of the black-headed gulls on the 
lake rose simultaneously and proceeded to fly round 
and round above the tree-tops. It soon became clear 
that the gulls were hawking for food. At intervals, 
under the trees, dancing swarms of midges rose high 
in the air in spiral columns. The midges had 
attracted the gulls. Flying here and there among 
the hordes of insects, the gulls would every now 
and then, poised on fast-beating wings, twist convul- 
sively from side to side in violent efforts to catch their 


tiny prey. 
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Possibly gnats or .midges, unsatisfying food though 
they must seem for birds as large as gulls, make a 
pleasant ‘‘ savoury ’’ after a serious meal. I remember 
seeing in the park one August evening a solitary gull 
afloat on the lake, which was evidently feasting on these 
‘small deer’’. In hot pursuit it would spin suddenly 
round, thrusting its head upward or darting it from 
side to side as it snapped at the tiny insects swarming 
around it. 

I had never, until the other day, seen a gull 
‘‘ mobbed ’’ by another bird; although in winter, when 
scraps of food (of which the gulls usually get the lion’s 
share) are thrown to the waterfowl, a moorhen will 
sometimes try to rob a gull of its prize. On this occasion 
the aggressor was nothing more formidable than a dab- 
chick—a mere pigmy beside the gull. The attack, more- 
over, was quite unprovoked. As a rule dabchicks (or 
little grebes) nest on the lake in spring, but this year 
they failed to appear at the usual time. Early in August, 
however, two arrived, who have been here ever since. 
On 10 September a black-headed gull was floating on 
the water when suddenly one of the dabchicks flew 
straight at the gull, making a great splashing as it 
went through the water. The gull, without any show 
of resistance, swam quickly away. The dabchick, mean- 
while, had dived, and, bobbing up next moment close 
to the gull, that much-astonished bird uttered a cry 
and ignobly took to flight. An hour later the attack 
was repeated. The dabchick, flying fast just above the 
water, forced a gull hurriedly to take wing. The 
dabchick, triumphant, sat up erect on the water, shook 
its wings, and went on feeding. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
J. Rupce Harpinc. 


DECK A WOMAN.” 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
14 Coppice Drive, Harrogate, 8 October 1913. 

Sir,—The Saturpay is happily free from the taint 
of phil-Americanism, and has of late spoken with an 
admirable vigour on the danger of the dust-born 
** bacillus Westmonasterialis ’’ which threatens to infect 
us with the ‘‘ morbus Olympicus’’ of the American 
type. Many of your readers are wholly with you, and 
protest from their shoes upward against the national 
obeisance to imported ideals. 

None the less you must have rejoiced to read of the 
operation of the new law which despoiled certain 
incoming women of the more callous and fashionable 
sort of numberless aigrettes and other ornaments of 
plumage when they set foot on American soil the other 
day. 

Some three years ago a certain poet of your own 
shocked many an unbeliever into shame and pity with 
words which fastened themselves securely on the con- 
science. But let those of your readers whose memory 
is short turn to your issue of 3 September 1910, and 
read of the vast, sickening tragedy in nature’s realm. 
The sexes cannot boast much, for once in a way, against 
one another. Man, the commerce beast, is no whit over- 
drawn, and woman, 


‘** His consort and familiar, 
Who, lapped in lewdness viler made 
By plenteous grace of lip and limb, 
Crept sanctuaried in his shade, 
And ever close attended him ”’, 


lacks none of the vicious attributes of the spirit which 
possesses her in this matter—and if she be ignorant, 
her ignorance is perhaps her greatest vice, surpassing 
even her vanity. 

May it please you bid, Sir, that the Saturpay strike 
hard and often in the cause it has championed long, and 
you will find that there are men and women behind you 
who are rejoicing at the moment in the American law 
and hoping to hear one more clear call ring out from 
your strong walls. 

Yours, etc., 
H. L. Haynes. 


REVIEWS. 


TO-DAY’S ONE GENIUS. 
“A Changed Man.” By Thomas Hardy. Macmillan. 6s 


A NEW book by Thomas Hardy—what a chance it is 
for every critic ! How we wish every critic seized it ! 
It is his chance to remind the public that Thomas Hardy 
is now the one living figure of fulfilled genius in English 
literature. What is the use of hiding or denying it ?— 
there is no other. 

Turn from the whole estate of our literature to-day 
to a single field of it, the field of fiction. Is it not 
utterly plain to everyone who really knows about these 
things—and can distinguish the great from that which 
looks like the great—that the writer of ‘‘ Tess of the 
D’Urbervilles ’’ or ‘‘ The Woodlanders”’ is in a class 
absolutely by himself? 

Critics often have a chance to praise the work in 
fiction of Mr. Arnold Bennett, Mr. Galsworthy, Mr. 
Wells, Mr. Maxwell, or Mr. Mackenzie: they have it 
at any rate two or three times a year as regularly as 
clockwork ; and they take it; and we are pretty well all 
agreed that these writers—and some others—are capital 
writers high above the ruck. We have borne witness 
to their merits more than once in the SatuRDAy REVIEW. 
Perhaps, doing so, we have spoken of their stories in 
terms which to some may seem terms of overpraise. 
But this should not be forgotten—when (or if) one says 
a book by Mr. Wells or Mr. Mackenzie is a masterpiece, 
is a very powerful effort, is great, one means a master- 
piece, or very powerful, or great, compared with the 
novels being produced by the other writers of to-day. 
Great or powerful, when used in this connexion, are of 
course comparative terms : they are just as comparative 
as when one says—or if one says—that such-and-such a 
novel is ‘‘ the novel of the year’’. 

It is extremely important that people should be 
brought to understand that Thomas Hardy’s stories 
—stories of how supreme a sincerity !—are in a 
class by themselves. The constant talk about com- 
parisons being odious and so forth is constant twaddle. 
Save by comparison, we can never quite understand 
merit and value in literature, in art. We simply must, 
and often ought to, compare. 

It is because many people have not learnt to compare 
that they cannot see that, let us say, Mr. Wells or Mr. 
Arnold Bennett do move on quite another plane of excel- 
lence than Thomas Hardy’s or George Eliot’s or 
Tolstoy’s ; it was because they had not learnt to com- 
pare that they fancied George Gissing, an admirable 
and interesting second-class man, another Charles 
Dickens. 

Do not let us pay the smallest heed to absurd pre- 
judices and ancient platitudes against comparing one 
book, one work of art, with another. 

If one could only make people recognise clearly that 
the author of ‘‘ The Woodlanders’’ and ‘‘ Tess’’ has 
been, since Meredith died, in a class by himself, one 
would indeed have done a master-stroke in educating 
people. But, alas! to accomplish this it is necessary 
to educate not only the uneducated, but the half and 
even three-quarter educated. 

There is plenty of work—a terrible plenty of 
it—in painting, in music, in sculpture, in all 
literary work of imagination—above all, in verse 
—which is not great at all, but looks ex- 
tremely like it. It deceives thousands of people who 
ardently wish to distinguish between the real and the 
seeming-real, between style and stylishness, between the 
great and the imitation great ; but somehow cannot dis- 
tinguish for all their pains. The extreme prevalence of 
paste at the present time—paste in literature, painting 
and architecture—is a cruel fact to-day; it is always 
cheating men in their perfectly genuine and honest 
search for diamonds. 

Now the moment a reader begins to see clearly that 
the fulfilled genius of Thomas Hardy is a thing utterly 
apart from the talent or brilliancy or cleverness, or 
whatever it may be styled, of other writers of fiction 
to-day, that moment he is at least in the right way of 
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distinguishing clearly between the real and the seeming, 
between paste and diamond. He may slip back of 
course, if he is not very watchful over himself, very sus- 
picious. He may half believe that Mr. Shaw is as 
good as Shakespeare, or at any rate as Sheridan; but 
he has had a true glimpse of light, and it will come to 
him again. Hence these books of Thomas Hardy are 
in a sense educating books. They may, if rightly un- 
derstood, serve the purpose much better than any school- 
book. 

Now is the reader’s opportunity. This is said to be 
a very brilliant and clever season in fiction. Into it 
there comes a little sheaf of tales by Thomas Hardy. 
Here is a chance to measure and compare the best that 
our clever contemporary authors can write with ‘a 
dozen minor novels ’’—it is the author’s phrase—of 
Thomas Hardy. Let those who would feel the distance 
between the clever people of every day and genius that 
rarely comes open this volume—say—at ‘* The Waiting 
Supper ’’. 

It is an extremely simple tale of a man and a woman 
who loved, but never married—another of ‘‘ life’s little 
ironies ’’, a pitiful but not a hopeless story of two who 
waited so long that when the barriers fell away they no 
longer had the energy to cross them. For years they 
lingered, believing that between them, alive in the 
world, stood one who was a bar to their marriage. 
Often they would sit together beside a waterfall, one 
in spirit, but held apart in the flesh, wondering when, 
and if ever, it would end. They did not know, as they 
sat in that place, that wedged between piles in the bed 
of the waters was the body of the dead man whose life 
was holding them apart. This is the old, masterful 
touch of Thomas Hardy, the pity and irony of life pre- 
sented, not in many words, but in a picture, as of these 
two unknowing lovers, which at once lives in the eye 
and will not be forgotten. ‘‘ So they grew older, the 
dim shape of that third one stood continually between 
them; and they could not displace it; neither, on the 
other hand, could it effectually part them. They were 
in close communion, yet not indissolubly united ; lovers, 
yet never growing tired of love.’’ 

There is a solemn beauty in this little tale. It comes 
of a god-like sympathy with thwarted human lives, 
watching them as they refine under the harshness of 
fate, and find a comfort even in aspirations which they 
are unable to fulfil. The spirit is here that runs through 
and through the work of Thomas Hardy, flushing the 
coldest marble of his prose into life and reality. 
The last words of one lover of these pitiful two 
sound a note that throbs in a thousand pages 
of Thomas Hardy: ‘‘We are fairly happy as 
we are—perhaps happier than we should be in 
any other relation, seeing what old people we have 
grown. The weight is gone from our lives ; the shadow 
no longer divides us; then let us be joyful together as 
we are, dearest Nic, in the days of our vanity.”’ 


AN ORIGINAL IN POLITICS. 


“The Life of Henry Labouchere.” By A. L. Thorold. 
Constable. 18s. net. 


]_ABOUCHERE was that rarest of political person- 
alities, a partisan who thought for himself, and 
who said what he thought in his own way. In order 
to play this part with success, or even for any length 
of time, the man must have a private fortune, and 
*‘ Labby’’ was very rich, his father having been a 
partner in Hopes, the Amsterdam bankers, and in 
Williams Deacons, the celebrated Manchester bank. 
Lord Taunton, his father’s elder brother, died without 
sons, and left Labouchere the bulk of his share in the 
family banks; and as his father and his uncle both 
died when he was young, our political ‘‘ Original ”’ 
started his career as journalist and politician with 
probably an income of £15,000 a year. At the meridian 
of its success ‘‘ Truth’’ was stated to be making 
412,000 a year; and, as Labouchere owned a third 
part of the ‘‘ Daily News ’’, which he sold for a large 
sum, the member for Northampton’s income must have 


been nearer £40,000 a year than any other figure. A 
man with £40,000 a year can say and do exactly what 
he pleases, in this and in any country, except Russia; 
and if he have brains with any gift of expression, he is 
certain to become a factor in politics. Mr. Thomas 
Gibson Bowles is a kind of Conservative counterpart 
of Labouchere, and he also has a private fortune, not 
indeed inherited, like ‘‘ Labby’s’’, but made by his 
ability as a journalist and newspaper owner. We write 
these lines for the warning of clever young men who 
may be tempted by a literary gift to try the career of 
an independent politician without private fortune, an 
attempt that invariably and inevitably ends in disaster. 
A man who embarks in politics without fortune must 
for at least half his public life be content to be a party 
hack. As Labouchere wrote to Lord Randolph 
Churchill, when he flung himself out of the Salisbury 
Cabinet in 1886, ‘‘ You must make yourself a fetish, or 
the machine will crush you, as it has crushed others. 
Before you can do what you like, you must make your- 
self a fetish’’. ‘‘ Labby ’’ never tried to make himself 
a fetish; he persisted in saying and doing what he 
liked; and yet he was surprised and hurt when Glad- 
stone left him out of his Cabinet, and Lord Rosebery 
bluntly refused his request to be appointed Ambassador 
at Washington—though, according to Lord Eversley, it 
was the Cabinet’s decision, not Lord Rosebery’s. A 
man cannot have it both ways in this world. 

The pedigree of an original character is always inter- 
esting. Henry Labouchere was a compound of French, 
English, and Scotch ancestry, assuming, that is, that 
the Barings were English, for we have read that 
their name was Behring and that they were origin- 
ally Dutch. Pierre César Labouchere, the grandfather, 
was the child of French parents, who migrated from 
Gascony to Holland on account of their Protestantism ; 
he was born at The Hague in the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, and became a confidential clerk in the 
Dutch banking house of Hope, pronounced ‘‘ Hoppy ”’ 
in Holland. This Labouchere married Dorothy Baring, 
and, being then made a partner by the Hopes, amassed 
a fortune by the loans which the Barings and the Hopes 
floated during the Napoleonic wars. The great coup 
of the Baring-Hope group was the “‘ alliance loan’’ of 
1816; and it is amusing to remember that sixty years 
later the grandson of Pierre César used to denounce 
the British Government for intervening in Egypt to pro- 
tect the bondholders, whilst he never wearied in his 
attacks on Goschen as a foreign banker and loan- 
monger. It would appear that Pierre César’s eldest 
son, afterwards Lord Taunton, was born in Holland, 
and that John, the second son, the father of ‘* Labby ’’, 
was born in England, as about 1800 the Hopes’ business 
was temporarily removed to England owing to the 
French occupation of Holland. Wherever born, John 
Labouchere became an Englishman—that is, he lived 
at Broome Hall, on Leith Hill, and in Portland Place, 
and became a partner in Williams Deacons’ Bank, and 
married Miss Du Pre, whose father owned Wilton 
Park, near Beaconsfield, and whose grandfather was 
Sir William Maxwell, of Monreith. The Du Pres were 
probably French Huguenots by origin, like the Labou- 
cheres, so that there was a great deal of French blood 
in our Original. But where did Henry Labouchere get 
his unmistakably Dutch physiognomy? The pug-nose 
and the narrow eyes were Dutch as Dutch could be; 
and yet the grandfather was only born in Holland, 
which makes him a Dutchman politically, but not 
racially. We fall back on the Dutch origin of his 
grandmother, Dorothy Baring, the daughter of the 
banker of whom Byron wrote, in ‘‘ Don Juan”’, *‘ Jew 
Rothschild and his fellow-Christian Baring ’’. 

Henry Labouchere, in the realisation of his indi- 
viduality, separated himself from his family and their 
world, and became an incorrigible Bohemian. It seems 
odd that his sister should have married a bishop, but 
so it was, and their son is the author of this memoir. 
It is no fault of Mr. Algar Thorold that he has nothing 
to tell us about his famous uncle that we did not already 
know. Labouchere, like all egoists, wrote and talked 
incessantly about himself, and as he was a member of 
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Parliament for over a quarter of a century and the 
owner of ‘‘ Truth’’ for the whole of that period, all 
his witticisms and nearly all the incidents of his varied 
life long ago became public property. He was not in 
the least afraid of iteration and reiteration, and he 
would often repeat a ‘‘ Truth’”’ article from his place 
in the House of Commons. This makes Mr. Thorold’s 
book less interesting to those of us who have turned 
‘le cap de quarantaine ’’ than to the rising generation : 
it will be very valuable to the generation now in the 
cradle or at school. It is with no want of appreciation 
of Mr. Thorold’s care and skill in arranging his 
materials, or of his humorous and sensible comments, 
that we pronounce the most valuable parts of this 
volume to be the correspondence between Mr. Labou- 
chere and Mr. Joseph Chamberlain on the Home Rule Bill 
in 1886, and the chapter by Mr. R. A. Bennett on the 
proprietor of ‘‘ Truth’’. The correspondence does not 
reveal either of its authors in a very favourable light. 
The fate of the Home Rule Bill and the union of the 
Liberal party were so obviously cards in a political 
game, and the fate of Ireland and England were so 
plainly matters of negligible import, that, without being 
a prude, one cannot help being a little shocked. Indeed, 
Labouchere says openly in one of his letters that he 
does not care a farthing about Ireland; all he wants is 
to get the Irish question moved out of the way, so 
that the Government may be able to pass a Radical 
programme for England. And yet, as is the case with 
many Radicals, especially wealthy ones, Labouchere’s 
Radicalism was a good deal talk, for we hear that after 
1906, when Radicalism came to be translated into 
Acts of Parliament, the ex-member for Northampton 
became almost a Conservative. One thing Labouchere 
was not: he was emphatically not a Socialist, and he 
was quite untainted with the cant of collectivism. His 
speech in the discussion at Northampton with Mr. 
Hyndman is a good specimen of the sound and vigorous 
individualism which used to be the creed of the English 
Radical. Mr. Bennett tells us a really original trait in 
Labouchere’s character as a writer—namely, that he 
did not care in the least what became of his articles 
when once he had despatched them. We gather that 
towards the end Mr. Bennett, who had become the 
editor of ‘‘ Truth’’, had frequently to play the dan- 
gerous part of Gil Blas to the Archbishop of Granada. 
The patron’s style was beginning to deteriorate, to grow 
diffuse, and even a little prosy : the editor was forced 
to alter, to curtail, sometimes to suppress articles. Yet 
we have it from Mr. Bennett that Labouchere did not 
care a bit, or rather seemed not to be aware of it. It 
is impossible to say in reviewing his career of vivacity 
and variety that Labouchere’s influence was a good one. 
His crusade against money-lenders and impostors of 
all sorts did undoubtedly a great service to society. 
But a man whose outlook on life is purely cynical is 
apt to produce imitators, particularly when the cynic 
is witty and successful. A painful instance of this effect 
was afforded by the first editor of ‘‘ Truth’’, who in 
reality did little more than practise the precepts about 
the Stock Exchange which he must often have heard 
from his patron’s lips, and consequently came to grief. 
And in politics Labouchere lowered rather than raised 
the tone of those who came under the magician’s wand. 


THE LOST ENCHANTMENTS. 


“Dictionary of Medieval Romance and Romance 
Writers.” By LewisSpence. Routledge. 8s. 6d. net. 


qice the days of Lempriére and his ‘‘ Bibliotheca 
Classica’’ and ‘‘ Universal Biography ’’ for the 
seekers and students of the world, many a good volume 
of the kind has enriched us. Now Mr. Spence has 
produced a fascinating volume in his ‘ Dictionary 
of Medieval Romance and Romance Writers’’. 
What heart is so hard as to resist the tripping trouba- 
dour glamour of the Middle Ages—those ages golden 
and blue as old Sévres, as the robe of Breton Madonna? 
“* The term ‘ romance’”’, Mr. Spence says, “‘ is so 
wide in its modern acceptance, and so loose in its 


application, that it will be well to attempt a definition— 
which will also serve to define the scope of this work.” 
Briefly, a romance may be described as a tale written 
at any period between the eleventh and fourteenth cen- 
turies which deals with the age of chivalry. The 
narrower meaning of the word can only be applied to 
such tales of chivalry and love as were written in the 
‘*Roman’”’ (that is, in old French). Jean Bodel, a 
French romancer who flourished in the twelfth century, 
sings : 

‘*Ne sont que trois matiéres a nul home entendant, 

De France, de Bretagne, et de Rome la grant’’. 


To scan the pages of Mr. Spence’s book is like 
dipping one’s hands into a bowl of pot-pourri—the 
fragrance of dead roses arises, visions of past summers 
return. One is again with Aucassin and Nicolette 
whose naive story inspired Pater, Swinburne, Lang. 
One revels in the cruder Saga cycles of Scandinavia, 
in the sheen of Arthurian romances, in the blithe lais 
of Marie de France, the sea-magic of Irish mythology, 
the mountain sternness of Scottish wraiths and fairies, 
the forest myths of Germany, and all those gallant 
chivalries of Pepin and Charlemagne, of the Spanish 
Cid and Merovingian Kings. It is as a mad revelry 
of colour, a Bayeux tapestry of the past, a Cymric 
witchery, a spell in royal purple and old rose, always 
picturesque, often brutal in its passions and primitive 
in its relationships, but ever human and invariably 
dramatic—the Sancgreal, the Chalice of Life. 

And there is humour in it too—who could ever forget 
the Knight Sir Thomas Malory describes who sent a 
drinking-horn to the court from which only faithful 
wives could drink without spilling a little? And it 
seems that of all that brilliant court but three fair 
wives drank straight. Again, one cannot but pity 
those unfortunate swine of the Irish Asal, which could 
be killed and eaten every night but would be found in 
good condition the very next day. The unconscious 
cruelty of the idea outshines the wildest punishments 
of Hades and its Limbo which the fertile brain of Dante 
could invent for his worst enemies. 

In some ways it is a pity Mr. Spence could not 
include a separate portion dealing with those manifold 
and more modern writers whom the vast school of 
romantic literature influenced and inspired. ‘‘ The 
Wandering Jew’’ of Eugéne Sue, ‘‘ The Raving 
Ronald of Paul Heyse, Tennyson’s Idylls ’’, Long- 
fellow’s translation from the Spanish and his ‘‘ Tales 
of a Wayside Inn’’, the works of W. B. Yeats and 
William Morris, the Arthurian songs of Swinburne, the 
writings of Walter Pater, the poems of Keats (especi- 
ally the inimitable ‘‘La Belle Dame Sans Merci ’’), 
down to our most modern exponents of certain romantic 
phases—Hilaire Belloc, Maurice Hewlett, G. K. Ches- 
terton, and Warwick Deeping, the author of ‘‘ Uther 
and Igraine ’’. 

Still, all those who would learn of the dwarf King 
Laurin in his rose-garden, of Oisin the Pagan who 
spoke with St. Patrick of his wondrous life in the 
Land of Eternal Youth, of King Constant who gave 
the newer name of Constantinople to the wealthy city 
of Byzantium, of Frithiof, of whose Saga Tégner was 
so fine a skald, of Gunnlaug of the Snaky Tongue and 
that tragic race of Volsungs who were to the Norse- 
men as the drama-cycle of Gdipus to the Greeks— 
he who would read of all these ancient unhappy things 
so rich and rare, so fair and frail and strange, full of 
sea-changes and faérie-lights, should dip into this book 
and be lost with the world’s St. Georges and Lady 
Unas in the Enchanted Forest. 


USEFUL HISTORY. 


“England since Waterloo.” By J. A. R. Marriott. 
Methuen. 10s. 6d. net. 

= most difficult periods for the historian to cover 

are the earliest and the latest epochs of ‘‘ recorded 

time ’’; the first because there is not material enough, 

the last because there is too much. Moreover, con- 
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clusions may in both cases be upset by later 
evidence. The first chapter of an earlier volume of 
this ‘‘ History of England’? may have to be sub- 
stantially recast when we have dug up a few more 
Roman villas, for even Mr. Oman cannot guess what 
lies underground; while in the present work Mr. 
Marriott has had to form his judgments of the inside 
of modern politics without the aid of an official life 
of Lord Salisbury or Sir William Harcourt. How big 
a handicap that is in the last two chapters of ‘‘ England 
since Waterloo’”’ may be -judged from the frequent 
references to the life of the Duke of Devonshire, and 
the use that has clearly been made of the full-length 
biographies of Lord Randolph Churchill and Lord 
Goschen. 

From the very condition of its writing, therefore, 
one cannot look upon this volume as a final estimate 
of the Victorian age. As it stands, however, it is a 
useful if uninspiring record of the nineteenth century, 
carefully, and, on the whole, impartially done, with no 
obvious party prejudice or rancour. Perhaps there 
are exceptions. Gladstone’s shuffling before and after 
Majuba is slurred over, probably unintentionally or from 
lack of space ; the statement, too, that Disestablishment 
has proved a bracing tonic to the Irish Church is 
disputed by many Irish Episcopalians, and a footnote 
to that effect might have been worth while. 
Against this we must set a really excellent summary 
of other sides of the Irish question. 

It is on its colonial side that Mr. Marriott betrays 
his weakness. We should not have mentioned this, 
and should indeed have regarded it as outside the scope 
of his work, had it not been for his claim that he has 
devoted special attention to the study of colonial 
development. For a book that professes to do so, it is 
really inexcusable that he should ignore Gibbon Wake- 
field—who is mentioned only in a note in connexion 
with another subject—the man whose theories of 
colonisation revolutionised the future of Australia and 
New Zealand. Mr. Marriott deals at some length with 
the industrial crisis of the ’thirties in England, and that 
topic naturally leads directly to Wakefield’s theories 
and the great colonising companies of the day. Yet it 
is omitted from the book. 

The pages devoted to Australia and Canada as a 
whole suffer from over-compression ; New Zealand is 
practically ignored; in the South African portion the 
statement that the Boers were ‘‘ morally bankrupt’”’ in 
1877 cannot stand, in view of 1881 and 1899, and the 
assertion that in 1894 the Chartered Company broke 
the power of the Matabili needs modification. The 
Matabili rebellion of 1896 gave proof that the power 
of that Zulu people was anything but broken by the 
flight and death of Lobengula. Extreme compression 
probably accounts for the bare statement that ‘‘ gold 
in great profusion was discovered in 1886 on the Wit- 
watersrand ’’; it had been discovered elsewhere in the 
Transvaal before, as a reference to Lord Wolseley’s 
despatches would have shown; and the great rush to 
Barberton deserved mention. In an account of the 
Jamaica rebellion earlier in the book it should have 
been mentioned that the ‘‘certain coloured Baptist 
preacher named Gordon’’, who was put to death 
under martial law, was a leading fomenter of the 
rebellion. 

A more careful study of colonial annals would have 
saved these blunders. But otherwise the book is well 
worth reading. Especially the discussion of foreign 
policy is excellent, with the one exception that it 
overlooks the difficulties which arose with the Dutch 
in the East Indies and elsewhere from the Treaty of 
London in the ’twenties, a treaty which, literally inter- 
preted, would have excluded the British from Papua 
and indeed from all territory south of Singapore. The 
pages on educational advance are, as might have been 
expected, well done, giving due credit to the Church 
of England and to the educationists of 1870 and after. 


SPANISH CATHEDRALS. 


“The Cathedrals of Southern Spain.” By C. Gascoigne 
Hartley (Mrs. Walter M. Gallichan). Werner 
Laurie. 6s. 


Mas’ complaints have been made of the inade- 

quacy of Spanish guide-books, which give but a 
meagre account of the many archeological treasures 
in the provincial towns of Spain. This makes it 
impossible for those who wish to see all that 
is worth seeing to do so without making the most 
exhaustive inquiries on the spot. Until this want 
is supplied we must welcome all the help we can find. 
Mrs. Gallichan does not profess to furnish anything 
like a complete account of Spanish architecture, but 
she brings the student into touch with many cathedrals 
that are out of the beaten track. She gives a fairly 
comprehensive account of Jaen, which is situated on 
the main line from Madrid to Malaga, an old town 
which was of considerable importance under the Cartha- 
ginians. Its Moorish walls are fast crumbling to 
ruin, but its cathedral dates from the middle of the 
sixteenth century, and is a splendid specimen of the 
Greco-Roman style, far finer than that of Granada but 
much less known, although it claims to possess, with 
Rome and Santa Faz, near Alicante, the three folds of 
Saint Veronica’s ‘‘ Holy Face of Christ’’. The same 
may be said of such other cathedrals as Jara, Huesca, 
Balza, Almeria, Gaudix, and Tarazona, little known to 
the average tourist, but all in their kind works of 
paramount interest. Mrs. Gallichan mentions Vich, 
near Barcelona, where the cathedral was almost entirely 
rebuilt in 1803, and where the reredos, custodia and 
cloisters are very fine ; but she says nothing of the Epis- 
copal Museum of Sacred Art, one of the finest of its 
kind, containing a magnificent collection of altar-pieces, 
early Spanish paintings, ecclesiastical ornaments, and 
vestments. Her explanation of the position of the 
choir, projecting as it does into the nave and facing 
the capilla major, is the anxiety of the architect to fill 
the building, as in the old Roman basilica, with active 
worshippers, who can thus themselves take part in the 
splendid ceremonies of Spanish ritual and almost become 
active spectators in these ceremonies themselves. It is, 
however, much more difficult to defend the closing of 
so many magnificent lights on the ground that this 
increases the devotional appearance of the church. The 
author lays great stress on the originality of Spanish 
architecture, and fully establishes its independence of 
French and German influence, although many writers 
have asserted the contrary. It is unfortunate that she 
has not thought of mentioning, at least in an appendix, 
how these cathedrals can best be seen. Though many 
unjustifiable attacks have been made on Spanish hotels, 
students might be encouraged to visit many a cathedral 
if they could get some hint beforehand as to the quality 
of the local hotel. Her book will, however, be very 
useful to those who want to know more of Spanish 
cathedrals. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


“ Paganism and Christianity in Egypt.” By Philip D. 
Scott-Moncrieff. Cambridge University Press. 6s. 
net. 


\A R. SCOTT-MONCRIEFF’S sudden death two 

years ago deprived the world of a promising 
scholar. The little book which has been edited 
by his friends shows how much might have been ex- 
pected from him had his life been spared. He was a 
good scholar with a keen interest in history and a first- 
hand practical acquaintance with Egyptian archeology. 
His posthumous volume breaks ground in what is to 
a large extent a new field of study and, in England 
at any rate, has been but little explored. 

It is only recently that materials have been at hand 
for placing the question of the relations between 
paganism and Christianity in Egypt upon a scientific 
footing. The question, nevertheless, is not only 
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interesting but important. Egypt played a large part 
in the formation of Christian dogma, the indebtedness 
of which to Alexandria, that meeting-place of Greek 
philosophy and Egyptian theology, we now know to 
have been profound. Monasticism with all that it 
implied was an Egyptian institution, and, as Harnack 
has made clear, it, was in Egypt that the medieval 
doctrine of sacramental efficacy was first introduced 
into the Christian Church. 

Thanks to archeological discovery a good deal of 
light has now been thrown upon what Mr. Scott- 
Moncrieff calls the ‘‘ beginnings of Christianity ’’. On 
the one hand we have learnt what was the nature of 
Egyptian religion in the Roman period as well as its 
relation to Hellenistic culture ; on the other hand, frag- 
ments of papyri and other documents have been found 
from which we can gain some idea of the beliefs and 
life of the early Church, while archzological dis- 
coveries in the narrower sense of the term have assisted 
in filling up the picture. It is true that the materials 
are still scanty and fragmentary and frequently sug- 
gest more problems than they solve, and that much 
of the archeological evidence more especially is very 
doubtful. The materials are there, however, and 
such as they are Mr. Scott-Moncrieff has made skilful 
use of them. 

In the Roman age the old religion of Egypt had 
become moribund. Its sacred writing even had been 
forgotten and its gods had changed their character 
and assumed Roman dress. Among the educated 
classes it had been Hellenised out of all recognition ; 
among the mass of the population little of it survived 
except a belief in Osiris and the resurrection and in 
the efficacy of magical practices. Egyptian Christianity 
at first was confined to the Greeks and the Hellenised 
part of the people. Its Scriptures were in the Greek 
language and its missionaries spoke Greek. When it 
made its way to the native fellahin is still a question. 
Mr. Scott-Moncrieff quotes the statement of Eusebius 
that in A.D. 202 ‘‘ thousands . . . were martyred from 
Egypt and all the Thebais ’’, as well as a similar asser- 
tion of St. Clement of Alexandria that Christianity 
had spread to ‘‘ every nation, village, and town’’. 
But both these writers were Greeks writing for Greeks, 
and it would have been only the Hellenised portion of 
the population that they would have had in view. The 
early Christian documents that have been found are 
all of them in Greek, none in demotic, and among 
the numerous graffiti with which the rocks and stones 
of Upper Egypt are covered there are no Christian 
memorials earlier than the Coptic period. Mr. Scott- 
Moncrieff does not seem to be aware that M. Gayet’s 
reason for assigning what is certainly too late a date 
to certain Christian or semi-Christian monuments of 
Antinoe was Amelineau’s theory, founded on a study 
of Coptic manuscripts, that the great body of fellahin 
did not adopt Christianity until after the Diocletian 
persecution. The theory, it is true, can no longer be 
maintained, but at the same time there is no archzo- 
logical evidence that any of the Egyptian natives who 
were untouched by Greek culture had been converted 
to Christianity before the close of the third century. 
And there is something to be said for Amelineau’s 
view that the wholesale adoption of Christianity by 
the fellahin which followed the persecution had some- 
thing to do with their admiration of the martyrs who 
had suffered in it. Coptic literature mostly consists 
of elaborate accounts of martyrdoms, and asceticism 
has always had a fascination for the native of Egypt. 
Of this the rise of eremitism is an illustration. In 
the absence of early Christian inscriptions and similar 
memorials Egypt offers a curious contrast to Asia 
Minor. But in Asia Minor the old languages and 
literature had passed away and Greek had become 
practically universal. Hence the spread of Christianity 
among the peasantry was comparatively easy. The 
Greek-speaking ‘‘ prophets’? of the Didache could 
always find an audience which understood what they 
said, and the sacred books of Christianity were equally 
intelligible. The very reason why the new religion 


spread so widely and at so early a date among the 
peasantry of Asia Minor would have prevented its 
spread among the Egyptian fellahin. 

The classes in Egypt who first became Christian 
were thus those which were most affected by Hellenic 
culture. It is not strange, therefore, that Egyptian 
Christianity should have been influenced by the Neo- 
Platonic and Isiac worship which were fashionable in 
Hellenic circles or have been peculiarly susceptible to 
Gnostic influences. It is probable that the curious 
Gnostic book, or rather collection of books, known as 
the ‘‘ Pistis Sophia ’’, had its origin in the valley of the 
Nile, and the Gospel according to the Egyptians was 
accused of heretical tendencies. It is to this Gospel, 
by the way, that Harnack would refer the famous 
Logia discovered at Oxyrinchus, an opinion with which 
Mr. Scott-Moncrieff seems inclined to concur. 

The excellence of Mr. Scott-Moncrieff’s book makes 
it the more regrettable that it was left unfinished. 
Here and there, moreover, we miss the revising hand 
of the author. Thus no reference is made to the 
Buddhistic terra-cottas discovered by Professor Flinders 
Petrie at Memphis which tend to show that Mr. Scott- 
Moncrieff’s scepticism in regard to Buddhist propa- 
ganda at Alexandria is not justified. The editors have 
done their part well and have given the book a useful 
index. 


NOVELS. 


“Her Ladyship’s Conscience.” By Ellen Thorneycroft 
Fowler. Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 


| Sapenaded to-day is the most attractive age for a 

woman—in fiction at least, perhaps in fact. Miss 
Thorneycroft Fowler has wit. She can write exceed- 
ingly entertaining dialogue, and her spirits seldom flag. 
But somehow in her latest book she is not quite success- 
ful, not quite convincing. Her characters fail to live. 
Her men are utter failures—mere dummy figures that 
would impose upon no one; while her women, with the 
exception of a really delightful Duchess, are not such 
as to inspire in the reader the genuine enthusiasm which 
Miss Fowler evidently feels for them. 

The fact is that in ‘‘ Her Ladyship’s Conscience ’’ 
Miss Fowler preaches. She uses her novel as a pulpit, 
and she sermonises and moralises incessantly. Wilfrid 
Wyvern, a collateral of an old family whose head was 
the Earl of Westerham, through a series of convenient 
deaths, unexpectedly succeeds to the title at the age of 
twenty-eight. He at once proceeds to fall in love with 
his cousin, Lady Esther Wyvern, a woman of forty. 
Until he succeeded to the peerage he had been a 
journalist, and had mixed in a world ‘‘ where brains 
counted for more than blood’’. He realised that Lady 
Esther was not handsome, that she was, in fact, what 
‘‘in this unregenerate days he would call stedgy’’. 
But what attracted him was “‘ the absolute assurance of 
the real patrician: an assurance which was untainted 
by any trace of self-assertion, because it needed none’’, 


But Lady Esther was not only stodgy. She had a 
conscience many sizes too large for her. She was a 


regular glutton for misery. Brought up by her parents 
in a rigid Calvinistic faith, she had learnt to regard 
all pleasure as sinful, everything that pleased the eye 
or allured the senses as temptations. &sthetic in 
mind she was ascetic in spirit, and the mere fact that 
she fell violently in love with her young cousin, who 
gave her the first kiss of passion she had ever received, 
was quite sufficient to torture her sensitive conscience. 
So she decides that she must not marry Wilfrid. And 
not content with her sacrifice she brings on the scene, 
of set purpose, a radiantly lovely but soulless girl, who 
is also one of the family, and who at once captivates 
Wilfrid by her beauty. He marries her, and is disgusted 
by her heartlessness. But she provides him with an heir, 
and has the grace to be killed in a motor-car accident. 
Finally, after a decent interval, Lady Esther, her 
scruples at last removed, consents to marry Wilfrid, 
and the book ends not with white satin and orange 
blossoms but with a wedding in travelling dress and 
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hat to match—a suitable arrangement for a by no means 
youthful bride. 

The light relief of the book is provided by the flippant 
Duchess (Lady Esther’s sister) who delights in shock- 
ing everybody, but who is really a paragon of all the 
virtues. Lady Esther is a thoroughly Victorian crea- 
tion, and she talks like a Jane Austen character, while 
Wilfrid, Lord Westerham, talks like a prig. Here is 
a sample of their conversation. Says Esther, ‘* Don’t 
you see, Wilfrid, we were sent into this world to do 
our duty, not just to be happy? ”’ 

‘Certainly we were; but I maintain that the two 
ought to be synonymous, and that the real importance 
of doing our duty consists in the fact that in the doing 
of it our only true and lasting happiness lies.’’ 

Esther sighed. 
selfish doctrine, Wilfrid.’’ 

Frankly, Lady Esther’s conscience is not only tire- 
some to herself but tiresome to the reader. We prefer 
Miss Thorneycroft Fowler in her lighter moods when 
she feels herself untrammelled by any necessity of 
pointing a moral. 


“The Business of Life.” 
Appleton. 6s. 


‘With illustrations by Charles Dana Gibson.’’ 
Does this little inscription on the title-page give away 
the secret? Has the novelist been writing with pic- 
tures in his eye?—to make openings for a clever pencil, 
always remembering the limitations of his artist’s 
talents? An English author would probably have found 
all this a greater burden than he could bear, but in 
America things are ordered differently, and they seem 
to like a simple narrative which works on many com- 
plicated springs. We meet here two young men and 
two young women, and it is their plain fate to develop 
eventually into two married couples, yet their wav to 
matrimony is a game of strangely ordered difficulties. 
There is a check in almost every chapter, and mate only 
comes after some five hundred pages. Character only 
plays a limited part in their affairs, for all concerned 
have to live up to the reputations suggested by Mr. 
Gibson’s portraits; but everybody can now and then 
enjoy the excitement of an admirably pictured emotional 
crisis, and there is plenty of kindly satire on the ways 
of New York society. It is rather difficult to imagine 
how a quickly moving people can have the time to read 
such a book as this, but it is not utterly impossible that 
some busy men may look at the pictures and guess the 
rest. An evening’s entertainment for idlers might, by 
the way, be arranged on this idea. 


By Robert W. Chambers. 


‘‘A Dinner of Herbs”, by Algernon Gissing (White, 6s.), is a 
book of many merits, whether we regard it as a sketch of country 
life or as a study of character. The village cobbler, in his 
part of an unsophisticated champion of feminism, has been 
well drawn, but the whole novel is, indeed, full of quiet 
strength. There is humour in Mr. Gissing’s writing, but 
earnestness and careful observation are its most notable 
features.—‘The Irresistible Intruder”, by William Caine 
(Lane, 6s.).— This is an account of the way in which a boy 
called Publius Petersen intervened in the affairs of his 
elders and made straight a difficult situation. It is all quite 
readable, and the padding is usually the best part; but it 
seems very much like an elongated short story.—— ‘“ Under- 
growth”, by F. and E. Brett Young (Secker, 6s.), is a tale of 
the power which certain places of the earth have over the 
minds of men. It is vigorous but delicate work of a quite 
uncommon kind, and the authors’ future efforts must be 
watched with care.— ‘Through a Glass Darkly”, by Trevor 
Blakemore (Gay and Hancock, 6s.), carries out in at least 
one way the promise of its title. The whole narrative is con- 
sistently vague, but we cannot make out whether the charac- 
ters are swayed by mystic forces or have a double dose of 
original sin.——“ The Magic Fire”, by Frances Hammond (Chap- 
man and Hall, 6s.), contains some careful studies of tempera- 
ment. The heroine is an impressive figure of a woman who 
has known sin and has preserved, or found, an intense love 
of virtue.— “ Edward Racedale's Will”, by Mark Hardy (Mills 
and Boon, 6s.), is a satirical and entertaining tale of the 
“idle rich” who for a while have to take their places among 
the busy poor. 


‘*T am afraid yours is rather a 


THE LATEST BOOKS. 


“My Recollections and Reflections.” By Yoshio Markino, Chatto 
and Windus. 6s. a 
Mr. Yoshio Markino has been a distinct personality since 
‘““The Colour of London’’ made its appearance, followed 
as it was by ‘‘ The Colour of Rome ’”’ and other good pleasant 
things. Mr. Markino gives us all kinds of odd glimpses of 
ourselves from his own national point of view, and some 
of them are as true and startling as a reflection in the 
mirror of a Shinto temple, wherein the mirror symbolises 
truth. Now, delightfully illustrated and daintily pro- 
duced, Mr. Markino gives ‘‘ My Recollections and Reflec- 
tions’’. It tells of the toil and early struggles of a Japanese 
artist in London; it is full of Oriental parables and com- 
parisons between Eastern and Western ideas. The chapter 
on the drama is especially good, and one is glad that Mr. 
Markino, for all his musings, did not forget to paint us 
‘*Wedhampton under the Moon’’, ‘‘ The South Kensington 
Museum and ‘‘ The Pit Entrance of the New Theatre”’ 
by night. Mr. Markino is a Stoic and he loves the bewilder- 
ing, distracting, ironical whims of fate. ‘‘ Our life’’, he 
says, ‘‘is just like the anglers. In those olden times in 
Japan the daimyos used to angle in the lakes where were 
many fishes fed purposely. So it was certain that they could 
catch some fishes. But that was not exciting sport at all. 
So with our life. If we could fulfil all our wishes exactly 
as we wanted without trouble, how very dull must be this 
world! Fortunately we are angling in some unknown lakes 
—even the depth of the lakes we do not know.”’ 


“The Life of James IV.” By I. A. Taylor. With an Introduc- 
tion by Sir George Douglas, Bart. Hutchinson. 10s. 6d. net. 
In this quiet classical study of the personality of an ill- 
fated Stewart one is struck again by the great differences 
of character which brought the Tudors to illustrious fame 
while driving the Stewarts into ruin and misfortune. The 
Tudor was cautious. The Stewart was fascinating and rash 
and helpless. And thus the history of the Kings of Scotland, 
from the sad James I., that sweet singer of ‘‘ The King’s 
Quhair’’, whom Rossetti immortalised in his fine poem, 
down to James III., who was stabbed to death by a mean 
dastard in a mill-house, is all tragic. And James IV., of 
whom Mr. Taylor has drawn such a clever and psychological 
picture, was no exception. His was a strange individuality, 
torn between desire of the sensuous pleasures of life and 
the ascetic renunciations of religion. He was as super- 
stitious as Louis XI. of France, yet his love for the ill- 
fated Margaret Drummond chained him to the world. His 
later alliance with the daughter of Henry VII., his relations 
with the adventurous Perkin Warbeck, and the brilliant 
defence of Sir Andrew Wood, all these form episodes in an 
interesting book which culminates in the King’s dreadful 
end, unknown and un ised, lost ‘‘ like any common 
trooper ’’ on Flodden Field. Mr. Taylor has vividly recalled 
one whose memory has become little more than that of ‘‘a 
king in a phantasy and his throne but a picture ’’. 


“The Queens of Aragon: their Lives and Times.” By E. L. Miron. 
Stanley Paul. 16s. net. 

The lover of fine books and the poetry of history will 
be delighted with this pretty book—prettily written, 
prettily illustrated, and marked by a sympathy with 
the romantic. Mr. Miron deals with that half-heroic 
period of Aragon, that sapphire and golden age when Cross 
and Crescent met, when the Moors dwelt in Salamanca and 
Zaragosa. It was.an epoch which inspired Tasso and Lope 
de Vega, and rings from Longfellow’s translation of Coplas 
de Manrique, from the Cid and Heine’s lyrical ‘‘ Donna 
Claras’’ and ‘‘ Don Ramiros.’”’ There were twenty-six 
Queens of Aragon whose histories fill this attractive volume ; 
some of them by birth Princesses of Navarre or with strange- 
sounding Visigothic names—Gisberga or Ermesinda, Urraca 
and Ifiez, Violante of Hungary, Blanche of Anjou, Marie 
de Lusignan, Elisenda de Moncada. These names are 
poems. 

“Women of the Cell and Cloister.” By Ethel Rolt-Wheeler. 
Methuen. 5s. net. 

Miss Ethel Rolt-Wheeler has written a very interesting 
and sympathetic study of various women of legend and 
history who have made the t renunciation. She has 
chapters on St. Mary of Egypt, St. Clare, St. Catherine of 
Siena, and St. Teresa. Perhaps her best is the one on 
St. Brigid of Ireland. (A great stream of root beliefs and 
root traditions has come down on the tide of St. Brigid’s 
popularity. Her hold upon the Irish people is tremendous. 
Miss Rolt-Wheeler shows that she embodies some of the most 
ancient ideals of the race, and is linked with remotest 
ancestral memory. For no other woman who has ever lived, 
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except the Virgin Mary herself, has so much been claimed 
by those who have loved her. No other woman, except the 
Virgin Mary herself, has been endowed to the same extent 
with the qualities symbolised by Milk and Fire, the Mother 
quality of love, and the Virgin quality of purity. 
“The Book of Martha.” By the Hon. Mrs. Dowdall. Duck- 
worth. 53, net. . 
Mrs. Dowdall is quite inimitable in her relation of the 
domestic affairs of a young woman married to a profes- 
sional man ; and her adventures with butchers, fishmongers, 
and greengrocers need reading to be really believed. 
Every character lives, from the over-chatty family doctor to 
Mrs. Muff, the charwoman, and she has a sense of the 
ludicrous and some wit. She can make a dead plaice live: 
‘** Nice plaice,’ he says, handing me a thing all face. . . 
It has a deep frill of some scaly substance round its small 
body, and at one end the frill becomes a regular flounce. . . . 
By the time he has filletted away the face, and the frill, and 
the flounce, and half a square foot of backbone, I am left 
with four elusive little rags that no amount of heavy bread- 
crumbing on Ruth’s part will make into a serviceable dish 
for a hungry man.” 


“Out of the Abyss.’’ Hodder and Stoughton. 5s. 

This ‘autobiography of one who was dead and is alive 
again’’, with a preface by the Rev. George Stevens, tells in 
vivid fashion the story of a young Scottish woman who 
inherited a craving for drink. It is written in the garish 
style of an illiterate woman, and savours too much of the 
tract and a Salvation Army service with a promise of coffee 
and cake afterwards. It is certainly an awful lesson of the 
fate which can befall even a canny Scotswoman when she 
begins to ‘‘ bang her saxpences’’. Kipling wrote that there 
is no greater devil than a jealous woman, but this book belies 
his words. 


“The Making of the Australian Commonwealth. 1889-1900." By 
Bernhard Ringrose Wise. Longmans. ‘7s. 6d. net. 

In the making of the Commonwealth Mr. Wise himself 
played some part, although he was not one of the most con- 
spicuous figures, like Braddon, Deakin, and Barton; but 
he writes, nevertheless, with the advantage of having been 
behind the scenes in some of the negotiations. Even with 
this advantage it can hardly be said that he adds very much 
to what is already known of the critical decade in which 
the question of Australian union was settled. That, of 
course, is hardly his fault, for so much has been written in 
Australia on the subject already, from the ephemeral 
pamphlets of the day in which the local bearings of the 
problem were discussed to the monumental work by Quick 
and Garran, that there is little more to say. What Mr. 
Wise does is to provide a straightforward narrative of the 
course of events, particularly from the point of view of New 
South Wales, the State which showed the greatest reluctance 
to enter the federation. A supplementary volume on the 
actual working of the Constitution during the twelve years it 
has been in force would be a more use‘ul addition to political 
literature, and few men would speak with more authority 
than a lawyer of Mr. Wise’s reputation. 


‘The Peregrine Falcon.” By Francis Heatherley. With Photo- 
graphs by the Author and C. 8, King. Newnes; Scribner. 
5s, net. 


The photographs in this book are admirable. The watch- 
ing by day and night during two seasons which this de- 
manded, as well as the care with which a log was kept by 
the successive observers on such matters as the hours at 
which the young were fed and the nature of the food brought 
to them, are alike most commendable and are of extreme 
interest to every lover of bird life. But the author should 
have been more coherent in his descriptions, and refrained 
from expatiating as he does upon things well known to 
every lover of falcons and hawks, as well as from discussing 
as new problems matters which are included in the very 
elements of ornithology. It may surprise those who know 
peregrines in their haunts to read that the young birds 
which form the subject of this monograph “hissed, clucked, 
yelped, yapped, spat, snarled, scowled, sneezed, and whim- 
pered”’. Also there can be no excuse for the foolish head- 
lines which disfigure many of the pages. 


“Police Work from Within.” 

By Hargrave L. Adam. Holden 
Students of criminology will find much to interest them 

in this book, with its sensible remarks about crime and 

police methods of detection. Here one can read of the 

organisation of the police force and of the workings of the 

Criminal Investigation Department. Mention is made of 


what is known as the ‘‘Council of Seven”. It consists of 
Sir Melville Macnaghten, the Executive Head, and five 
chief inspectors of the Criminal Investigation Department. 
This is a kind of committee which discusses any crime 
which is more than usually difficult. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
ART. 


Hans Holbein the Younger (Arthur B. Chamberlain). Allen. 
2 vols. £3 3s. net. 

The Evolution of Architectural Ornament (G. A. T. Middleton). 
Griffiths. 21s. net. 

The China Collector (H. William Lewer). Jenkins. 5s, net. 

Charles Conder : His Life and Works (Frank Gibson). Lane. 
21s. net. 

BIoGRAPRY. 


The Reminiscences of Augustus Saint-Gaudene (Edited by Homer 
Saint-Gaudens). 2 vols. 25s. net; A Book of Duchesses : 
Studies in Personality (Alice E. Robbins). 10s. 6d. net. 
Melrose. 

The Apostle of Free Labour : The Life Story of William Collison 
(Told by Himself). Hurst and Blackett. 16s. net. 

Social and Political Reminiscences (Lady Southwark). Williams 
and Norgate. 12s. 6d. net. 

John Millington Synge and the Irish Theatre (Maurice 


Bourgeois). Constable. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Duchesse de Chevreuse (Louis Batiffol). Heinemann. 10s. 
net. 

A Confederate Girl’s Diary (Sarah Morgan Dawson). Heine- 
mann. 6s. net. 

George Borrow and His Circle (Clement King Shorter). Hodder 


and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net. 

Robert Louis Stevenson : The Man and His Work. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 5s. net. 

Gaiety and George Grossmith (Compiled by Stanley Naylor). 
Stanley Paul. 5s. net. 

Phiz and Dickens (Edgar Browne). 


Nisbet. 15s, net. 


The Life of Francis Thompson (Everard Meynell). Burns and 
Oates. 15s. net. 
Robespierre and the Women He Loved (Hector Fleischmann). 


Long. 12s. 6d, net. 

Zachary Stoyanoff: Pages from the Autobiography of a Bul- 
garian Insurgent (Translated by M. W. Potter). Arnold. 
10s, 6d. net. 

The Beautiful Lady Craven (A. M. Broadley and Lewis Mel- 
ville). Lane. 2 vols. 25s. net. 


FIcTIon. 


Cake (Bohun Lynch). Murray. 6s. 

Happy Acres (Edna Turpin). Macmillan. 6s. 

The Milky Way (F. Tennyson Jesse). Heinemann. 6s. 

The Eagle’s Talon (Georges Ohnet.) Putnams. 6s. 

JT. Tembarom (Frances Hodgson Burnett). Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s. 

The World and Mr. Freyne (Mrs. Alfred Wingate). Melrose. 6s. 

Balaoo (Gaston Leroux). Hurst and Blackett. L 

Love on Smoky River (Theodore Goodridge Roberts) ; A Handful 
of Days (Hal D’Arcy). Long. . each. 

The Judgment of the Sword (Maud Diver). Constable. 6s. 

The Golden Hole (James Blyth). White. 


The Breath of the Karroo (L. H. Brinkman). Jenkins. 6s. 
A Midsummer Rose {Katharine Tynan). Smith, Elder. 6s. 
A Band of Brothers (Charles Turley). Heinemann. 


Girt Books. 


Jack and Jill: A Fairy Story (Greville Macdonald), 5s. net; 
Yoyo’s Animal Friends (Rowland Strong and Pierre Jan). 
3s. 6d. net. Dent. 

Clairdelune and Other Troubadour Romances (Michael West), 
15s. net; Stories from Dutch History (Arthur H. Dawson) ; 
In the ‘“‘Once Upon a Time’’: A Fairy Tale of Science 
(Lilian Cask); The Golden Book of English Sonnets 
(Selected by William Robertson) ; In the Days of Lionheart 
(Wallace Gandy), 3s. 6d, net each; Tales in Prose and Verse 
(Bret Harte); True Bear Stories (Joaquin Miller); Lords’ 
Men of Littlebourne (James Chapman Andrews), 28. 6d. net 
each; London Past and Present (William J. Claxton); The 
Voyage of the Argonauts (William Cuthbertson); A Little 
Book of Hebrew Wisdom (Collected by Claud Field), 1s. 6d. 
net each; Stories of Some Famous Hymns (G. A. Leask), . 

6d. net. Harrap. 

Blackie’s Children’s Annual; Stories from the Bible (Told by 
Theodora Wilson-Wilson), 3s. 6d. each; Tom, Dick, and 
Harry (M. Morris and Jessie Pope); Blackie’s Popular 
Nursery Rhymes (Illustrated by John Hassall); A Child’s 
Book of Empire (Alice Talwin Morris), 2s, 6d, each; Quaint 
Old Rhymes (Illustrated by Frank Adams); The Story of 
Little Jack Sprat (Illustrated by Frank Adams); Freddy 
Frizzylocks (Augustine Macgregor and Olive Clarke), 2s. 
each; A Cat Alphabet (Illustrated by Louis Wain) ; Blackie’s 
Yellow Picture-book of Nursery Rhymes (Illustrated by 
John Hassall); My Book About the Post Office (Edith 
Robarts) ; Old Testament Stories (Told by Theodora Wilson- 
Wilson), 1s. 6d. each; Faithful Friends (with Illustrations 
by Arthur Rackham, Cecil Aldin, and others), 1s.; My Book 
of Doggies; My Book of Pussies, 6d. each. Blackie. 
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Early Poems of William Morris (Illustrated by Florence 
Harrison), 12s. 6d. net; With Wellington in Spain (Captain 
F. S. Brereton); The Daughter of the Manor (Katharine 
Tynan); Old School Friends (Rosa Mulholland); Pioneers 
in Tropical America (Sir Harry Johnston); Pioneers in 
South Africa (Sir Harry Johnston), 6s. each; Through Veld 
and Forest (Harry Collingwood); The Fords of Hilton 
Langley (Maude Leeson) ; The Heroine of the Ranch (Bessie 
Marchant); The Great Airship (Captain F. 8. Brereton), 
5s. each ; Wonders of Transport (Cyril Hill) ; With the Dyaks 
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Mysore (G. A. Henty) ; The Loyalty of Hester Tiope (Bessie 
Marchant); Turned Adrift (Harry Collingwood); When 
East Meets West (Percy F. Westerman), 3s. 6d. each; The 
Adventurous Seven (Bessie Marchant); The Age of 
Machinery (Alexander R. Horne) ; The King’s Knight (G. I. 
Whetham); The Leader of the Lower School (Angela 
Brazil); Heroes of European Nations (A. R. Hope Mon- 
crieff) ; Cousins in Camp (Theodora Wilson-Wilson), 2s. 6d. 
each; Holidays at Waverlea (Jennie Chappell); Just Forty 
Winks (Hamish Hendry); Down the Snow Staire (Alice 
Corkran); The Little Grey Pedlar (Newman Harding), 2s. 
each; New Testament Stories (Told by Theodora Wilson- 
Wilson), 1s. 6d.; Teddy’s Adventures (Mrs. Henry Clarke), 
ls. Blackie. 

The White Pirate (John A. Higginson), 2s. 6d.; The River 
Tramp (John Comfort), 2s. S.P.C.K. 

The Works of William Shakespeare. Savoy Edition. Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 7s. 6d. net. 

Under the Greenwood Tree (Thomas Hardy). Chatto and 
Windus. 6s, net. 

Mother Goose : The Old Nursery Rhymes (Iilustrated by Arthur 
Rackham), 6s. net; Blossoms from a Japanese Garden: A 
Book of Child-Verse (Mary Fenollosa), 5s. net. Heine- 
mann. 

History. 

The Comedy of Manners: A History 1664-1720 (John Palmer). 
Bell. 10s. 6d. net. 

New England and New France: Contrasts and Parallels in 
Colonial History (James Douglas). Putnams. 12s. 6d. net. 

The Errand of M : A History of Ambulance Work upon the 
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The Sailors Whom Nelson Led (Edward Fraser). Methuen. 5s. 
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net. 
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Phillpotts). Cambridge : At the University Press. 10s. 6d. 
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Law. 

Medical Jurisprudence from the Judicial Standpoint (W. Ramsay 
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Wild Life on the Wing (M. D. Haviland); The Moose (Agnes 
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Murray. 5s. net. 
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and Epitome (Edited by Sir Sidney Lee). Smith, Elder. 
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Reprints. 

Samplers and Tapestry Embroideries (Marcus B. Huish). Long- 
mans. 10s. 6d. net. 

Indian Dust : Studies in the Orient (Otto Rothfeld); Life and 
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2s. 6d. net. 
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FINANCE. 
THE CITY. 


N O relief from anxiety has been experienced on the 

Stock Exchange this week. The reduction of the 
German Bank rate encouraged hopes of easier money 
all round; but the renewed scramble for gold soon 
altered the complexion of things, and fears are re- 
vived of an increase in the Bank of England’s minimum 
rate of discount before the end of the year. A new 
feature in the situation was an active inquiry for gold 
from New York. If this is checked a rise in the Bank 
rate may be avoided. 

The Mexican situation is still the predominant factor 
in the Stock markets. The influence of the political 
disturbances on the trade of the country and on the 
rate of exchange is arousing grave fears of a Govern- 
ment default, but the very seriousness of such a crisis 
is sufficient reason for believing that the strongest 
efforts will be made to prevent it. The mere possibility 
of a Mexican panic, which would affect all the import- 
ant stock markets of the world, explains why the 
greatest caution is being exercised in high financial 
circles. Some hopes were entertained that the Chair- 
man of the Mexican Railway Company would be able 
to present a brighter view of the position at the 
half-yearly meeting of stockholders, but there was 
scarcely an encouraging word in the whole of his speech. 
No real improvement, he said, could set in until the 
political conditions of the Republic underwent a change 
for the better. 

Owing to the wide distribution of various classes of 
Mexican securities—Government, railway, public-utility 
and bank shares—the unsettled state of the country in- 
directly affects all stocks having an international 
market. 

A fortnight’s respite from Colonial and foreign new 
issues has permitted the accumulation of a certain 
amount of investment money, and, in order to take ad- 
vantage of this, several emissions of new capital are 
being arranged. With overseas stocks under a cloud, 
a larger measure of attention is now being devoted to 
home industrial securities than for many years past. 

The appointment of the Royal Commission has pro- 
vided holders of Home Rails with fresh food for thought. 
After a brief spasm of nervousness at the idea of 
nationalisation of the railways, the conclusion has now 
been generally accepted that the recommendation of 
such a gigantic operation is extremely improbable, and 
that even if it were made some years would elapse 
before it could be carried out. 

Meanwhile chronic labour unrest seems likely to pro- 
hibit a revival of interest in Home Railway stocks, 
especially as the dealers make no effort to attract public 
attention to them. 

Canadian Pacifics, as the most popular international 
stock, have encountered a good deal of selling, although 
earnings are satisfactory. As regards Grand Trunks, 
the September working statement was disappointing, 
a gross increase of £23,000 being converted into a 
decrease of £8350 in the net result owing to a higher 
ratio of expenses. Americans are dull and uninterest- 
ing, except in so far as they are influenced by Mexican 
considerations. Among Foreign Rails the decline in 
Mexican stocks overshadows everything else. 

In the Industrial market the strength of Brewery 
shares is one of the outstanding features. Showell’s 
debentures had a sharp jump, indicating the market’s 
acquaintance with the arrangement that has been fixed 
up with Allsopps. Probably other agreements between 
brewery companies will be effected in course of time, 
with a view to reducing working expenses. 

As regards the activity in Oil shares, it is probable 
that the advance in North Caucasians has practically run 
its course—not because of any reaction in the rapidly- 
increased output, but because a special settlement has 
been fixed in 300,000 shares, which means that the Shell 
option has been exercised to that extent, and the price 
at which the shares are issued to the Shell interests— 
namely 12s. 6d.—provides a huge profit at the current 
quotation. Interest may possibly be diverted to other 
Russian oil descriptions. It is freely rumoured that 


Premier Pipe shares are to be cut down to a nominal 
value of 5s. each, and a new issue made. 

Rubber shares have a firmer tone, mainly owing to 
bear covering. Business in Mining shares remains on 
a very moderate scale. The strength imparted to 
Rhodesian land shares by the discussion of the Char- 
tered Company’s plans has hardly been maintained. 

The Canadian Northern Railway Company are 
issuing on Monday £1,500,000 five per cent. Land 
Mortgage Debentures at 95 per cent. They will be a 
direct obligation on the Canadian Northern Railway 
Company, and are constituted a specific charge upon 
the whole of the debenture stock and capital stock of 
the Canadian Northern Town Property Company, 
Limited. 

Consols (Thursday’s closing), 72#-72§ for money, and 
7218-7218 for the account, showing a small improvement 
on the week. 

Bank rate 5 per cent. (increased from 44 per cent. 
2 October). 


INSURANCE. 
Tue ScorrisH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


| Mepeexse life offices which have not been compelled in 

recent years, either through the nature of their 
investments or through over-sanguineness in the past, 
to write off large sums in respect of depreciation have 
undoubtedly benefited greatly from the general rise in 
the value of money, which has enabled them to earn 
high rates of interest on their funds. The Scottish 
Equitable Life Assurance Society is a case in point. 
Under the constitution of this popular institution, which 
dates from the year 1831, ‘‘ compound ’”’ bonuses are 
allotted at the end of each quinquennium, and the rate 
of bonus declared has fluctuated materially, having 
been 25s. per cent. per annum in 1883, 28s. in 1888, 
30S. in 1893, 28s. in 1898, 25s. in 1903, 26s. in 1908, 
and 30s. in June last. In the case of an office which 
has consistently paid more or less satisfactory bonuses 
a sudden rise of 4s. per cent. in the rate of distribution 
is a notable event, and it may be as well to ascertain 
the causes of such a welcome improvement at a time 
when the values of Stock Exchange securities and other 
investments are constantly contracting under the in- 
fluence of Socialistic legislation. 

When the previous valuation was made in 1908 the 
Scottish Equitable reported a total of £5,481,108 in 
the way of funds, after a sum of £77,438 had been 
written off for depreciation and £100,000 carried to 
investments suspense account, that reserve having 
formerly stood at £50,000. The investigation made 
by Mr. George M. Low, the actuary, mainly by the 
O™ table of mortality, with 3 per cent. assumed in- 
terest, disclosed a surplus of £397,380, while the 
actual profit realised, including £998 brought forward 
and £33,262 paid as interim bonus, was £430,642. 
Apart from the exceptional depreciation for which pro- 
vision had to be made, this surplus would have 
amounted to £558,180, and would have been by far the 
largest in the history of the Society, as it would be 
compared with £376,693 in 1903, £414,938 in 1898, 
when £30,000 was taken credit for as appreciation of 
securities, £383,213 in 1893, and £353,235 in 1888. 

Actually, therefore, the results of the 1903-8 quin- 
quennium were most satisfactory, but the necessity 
which arose to provide for depreciated investments 
precluded the directors on that occasion from giving 
the members the full benefit of the improvements that 
had been effected. An addition of ts. per cent. was 
made to the annual bonus declared, and the new 
valuation term was started with a balance of £943 in 
hand, in addition to the large sum retained for invest- 
ment fluctuation purposes. It was during the 1903-8 
quinquennium, as a matter of fact, that this old society 
made, perhaps, the soundest progress in the course of 
its existence. Between 1898 and 1903 the funds were 
comparatively unproductive, although the business in 
force expanded to a notable extent, as the assurances 
for valuation increased from 24,370 to 27,573 in 

(Continued on page 566.) 
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THE “DESIRABLE” POLICY 
FOR MOTORISTS 


is specially drafted to meet the requirements of owners of 


HIGH-CLASS CARS 


who are invited to obtain particulars from the 
LONDON & LANCASHIRE LIFE & GENERAL 
Assurance Association, Limited, 
66 & 67 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


BRITANNIC ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 1866. 


TWO IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
1. The Annual Reversionary Bonus in the ORDINARY BRANCH 
Gameten Profit Class) has been increased to £1 12s. per cent. per 


2. A Cash Bonus at the rate of £5 Je cent. upon the Sums Assured 
under Industria! Branch Policies of 5 years’ duration and upwards 
which become claims by death or maturity during the year terminating 
8th March, 1914, except in cases where additions have already been made under 


the terms of the Policy. 
J. A. JEFFERSON, F.I.A., 
Secretary. 
Chief Offices: BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 


EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &c. 
Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to 
ALL EASTERN PORTS. 


Pe«O Pleasure Cruises. 


SEA TRIPS by Mail Steamers, 8,000 to 13,000 tons, 
Every FRIDAY from TILBURY 


to 
GIBRALTAR and MARSEILLES. 
Return Fares— First. 
GIBRALTAR £13 10 O 29 00 


MARSEILLES ........... 10 O £211 1: 
For further information apply as below. 


P & O Offices Srenue, London. 


UNION- 


CASTLE WEEKLY for SOUTH AFRICA 


via Madeira and Canaries 
LINE. 


MONTHLY for EAST AFRICA 
For further information apply to 


the Head Office, 3 and 4 Fenchurch 


A PROFITABLE ASSURANCE. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION secnring, in return for a Limited Number 
of Premiums, a Fixed Sum at Death, whenever it may happen, and a 


Large Guaranteed Bonus during Lifetime, . 


together with valuable options and additional benefits.8 
EXAMPLE.—Age 25. Sum Assured £500. 
Annual Premium (payable for 20 years only) - £23 16 8 

GUARANTEED RESULTS: 

(a) In case of death during the term, 
PROFIT varying from £182 to £484. 

(b) In case of survival, 

ULTIMATE PROFIT of £273, in addition 

to 20 years accumulated Bonuses. 


GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


Orrice: ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.0. 
Assets Exceed £10,500,000. 


COUNTY Co uential Loss Follow 
FIRE Fire, 
Personal Accident & Disease, 
OFFICE, Workmen’s 
LIMITED Domestio Servants, 


Third Party & Drivers’ Risks, 


50, REGENT ST., W. Motor Car and Lift, 


4, LOMBARDST..E.C. Theft, 
LONDON. Fidelity Cuarantee. 


INSURANCES EFFECTED ON THE MOST FAVOURABLE TERMS, THE 
‘ BUSINESS OF THIS OFFICE IS CONFINED TO THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


FULL PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


JOSEPH A. ROONEY, Secretary. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS. LONDON, E.C,} 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEEO - £85,000,000, 


CLAIMS PAID - - £100,000,000, 


Suez Canal. 
Street, London. West End Agency : Tuos. Coox & Son, 125 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


RED DRINK THE 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use less quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordin COFFE 


80 words per 
j minute in 
MONTE 
by the celebrated 


SLOAN-DUPLOYAWN high-speed system, saving a 
year’s study. Used in Parliament. Illustrated handbook and 
LESSON free. —SHORTHAND ASSOCIATION, 
325 Holborn Hall, London, W.C. (7 ¢/. : 6111 Holborn.) 


A PIPE WITH A 

DISTINGUISHED CLIENTELE. 

~ U& \ Requires only a quarter the effort to draw that other 

i i S Actors, and 

it one try one you 

will never smoke any other. Prices, Be Briar, 2/6, 3/6, 

6/-, and 7/6. Smoked by the leading London Actors. 

Cas? UNBAY MFG. CO., 22 Tavistock St., W.C. 
Send postcard for particulars. 

INSURANCE OF BUILDINGS AND CONTENTS. — TO 

OWNERS OF PROPERTY, TRUSTEES AND SOLICITORS. 

Many BUSINESS PREMISES, TOWN RESIDENCES, COUNTRY MANSIONS, 

FARM BUILDINGS, &C., ARE DANGEROUSLY UNDER-INSURED. THB 

PRESENT INCREASED COST OF BUILDING IS OVERLOOKED AND THE 
NECESSARY REVISION OF POLICIES NEGLECTED. 

KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY . 
prepare reports for the protection of Owners in all parts of the kingdom, 
Offices: 20 HANOVER SQuaRE, W. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDA‘ REVIEW are:— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
Year... O 14 wo @ 8 
Quarter Year wow we, co I 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW the Publisher would be glad to be intormed 
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number and from £11,795,996 to 12,757,610 in 
amount. Taking the period as a whole the rate of 
interest earned was under 3? per cent. before income 
tax had been deducted, whereas in the succeeding five 
years the rates realised were £3 19s. 1d. in 1903-4, 
£3 19s. 2d. in 1904-5, £3 19s. 5d. in 1905-6, 
£3 19s. gd. in 1906-7, and £4 2s. gd. in 1907-8, giving 
an average of about 4 per cent. for the quinquennium. 
In this respect, therefore, the advance obtained was 
most substantial, and the statements further show 
that the assurances were increased to 30,580 for 
£13,531,715, or by nearly the same number and amount 
as in the preceding term. Moreover, the sale of 
annuities was considerably enlarged, and the quin- 
quennial expense ratio was lowered from 14.08 to 
13-74 per cent. of the premium income, net. 

During the recent quinquennium the Society made 
less progress in one direction, for the number of 
policies in force increased by only a little more than 
1000 te 31,798, new assurances being probably affected 
by the general stagnation which marked the course of 
the period, and by the exceptional moderation of the 
expenditure incurred. Otherwise, however, the pro- 
sperity of the business appears to have been fully 
maintained. Between 1903 and 1go08 the funds 
augmented from £,4,851,240 to 45,481,108, er by 

.629,868, and there was a further advance of 

629,215 to £6,110,323 by 1 March last, after 
£85,567 had been written off investments. This im- 
portant gain in resources during a period when the 
premium income was expanding with comparative slow- 
ness leaves no room for doubt as to the continuance 
of favourable mortality and other conditions, but the 
best work of the management was apparently per- 
formed in connexion with expenditure and the invest- 
ments. Omitting the year 1908-9, when valuation 
expenses were charged, the yearly reports record the 
following percentages as the burden of expenditure on 
the premium income :—£12 18s. per cent. in 1909-10, 
#12 17s. 11d. per cent. in 1910-11, £12 18s. rod. per 
eent. in 1911-12, and £13 17s. 4d. per cent., including 
some valuation expenses, last year. The rate of in- 
terest earned in each of these four years was also most 
satisfactory, being £3 18s. 5d. per cent. in 1909-10, 
£3 18s. 3d. per cent. in 1910-11 and 1911-12, and 
£3 19s. 3d. per cent. in 1912-13—in each case after 
the tax had been deducted. 

As this last rate was calculated on the amount of 
the funds before reduction for depreciation, it is evident 
that the rates reported to the Board of Trade will 
compare favourably with those obtained in the 1903-8 
term; also that the current quinquennium was begun 
under most promising conditions, so far as future in- 
terest earnings were concerned. In the case of this 
life office it is indeed possible to believe that maximum 
bonuses have not as yet been paid. On 1 March last 
all Stock Exchange securities were written down to 
their middle market prices, less accrued interest, and 
all other depreciation in connexion with house property, 
ground-rents, and feu-duties was provided for out of 
the suspense account, which was left with a small 
balance for future contingencies. An absolutely sound 
investment position was therefore held, the funds were 
thoroughly productive, and sufficient new business to 
maintain the premium income was being obtained at a 
moderate cost. 


PLANT NOW. 


Barr Tulips 


AWARDED 8 GOLD MEDALS 

AND LARGE SILVER CUP. 
Descriptive Catalogue of the finest sorts in cultivation, includin g 
inexpensive Mixtures for the Flower Border and Strabberies. 


Barr’s Hyacinths, Daffodils, Crocusss, Snowdrops, Anemones, and 

other Spring-flowering Bulbs. es 

Finest Quality. Moderate Priees. Deseriptive Catalogue Frea. 
BARR & SONS, 

li, 12 & 13 King Street, Covent Garden, London, 


THE ART OF KEEPING FIT. 


Some Celebrities’ Opinions. 


Are we more ‘‘nervous” than our forefathers ? 
Many specialists tell us that we are, and that this is 
due to. our hurrying modern ways, to our tubes aad 
motor-cars and taxi’s, and to the : 
irritating effects of too much 
machinery. 

But with all this it may be 
doubted whether we live less 
healthy lives than our forefathers. 
Our statesmen retire in the prime 
of life at sixty-five or so, instead 
of being killed by port wine and 
toil in their forties. How many 
of the men of the eighteenth or 
early nineteenth centuries retained 
their vigour to extreme old age? Most of them 
were dead or hopelessly used up before they were as 
old as Mr. Bonar Law is to-day. 


Take Care of Your 
Nerves. 

Besides, medical science has 
made such enormous strides that 
it is now comparatively easy to 
counteract the effects of over- 
work, worry, and the strain of 
modern life. For example, we 


K.C.B., have now a _preparation—Sanat- 
writes: “For a man ogen—which quickly restores lost 
doing hard mental nerve-energy, and enables the 


better invigorator than most strenuous worker to keep 
Sanatogen. thoroughly fit and well. 


The Ideal Invigorator. 


The letters published here are 
but a few out of many thousands 
which have been received from 
equally distinguished men and 
women who always take Sanat- 
ogen when they feel run down 


because it invariably brings them Se ia 
up to the mark again. Is not Sir Tovents Peter 
their example worth following by writes: “Sie Thomas 


Pittar derives constant 
benefit from Sanatogen. 
He commenced to use 
it by his doctor's 
advice.” 


you? Doubtless you have heard 
of Sanatogen—most people are 
aware that it is ‘“‘the real thing” 
—but you may never have tried it simply because 
you have not felt unwell enough to bother about 
your health. Yet it is really worth bothering 
about, for nobody gets the best 
out of life who is not perfectly 
fit and healthy. A short course 
of Sanatogen would probably 
mean to you all the difference 
between feeling ‘‘a little out of 
sorts” and splendidly well. Is 
not the experiment worth trying 
—and worth trying af ance? 
Try it here and now. _ Either 
buy a small tim of Sanatogen 
at _youg Chemist’s (from 1s. gd. to 
gs. 6d.) or write for a Triak Supply 
to A. Wulfing & Co., 12 Chenies Street, London, W.C. 
Please mention the SATURDAY Review” when writing. 
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MR. JOHN LANE’S EARLY 
AUTUMN BOOKS 


ART VOLUMES. 
CHARLES CONDER: His Life and 


Work. By FRANK GIBSON. With a Catalogue of the 
Lithographs and Etchings by CAMPBELL DODGSON, 
Keeper of Prints and Drawings at the British Museum, with 
121 Reproductions of Conder’s Works, 12 of which 
arein Colour. 21s. net. [ Just out 


ALASTAIR: Forty-four Drawings in 
Colour and Black and White. With a Note of Exclamation 
by ROBERT ROSS. Limited to 500 copies in England 
and America. 42s. net. [November 18 


WHISTLER’S PASTELS & OTHER 
MODERN PROFILES. By A. E. GALLATIN. 
With 22 Plates, including 9 unpublished designs by 
- WHISTLER. tos. 6d. net. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, &c. 
The BEAUTIFUL LADY CRAVEN: 


The Original Memoirs of Elizabeth Baroness Craven, after- 
wards Margravine of Anspach and Bayreuth and Princess 
Berkeley of the Holy Roman Empire (1750-1828). Edited 
with Notes and an Introduction containing much hitherto 
ublished matter by A. M. BROADLEY and LEWIS 
MELVILLE. With over 50 Illustrations. 2 vols. 2§s. net. 
[November 4 


THE INTIMATE LETTERS OF 
HESTER PIOZZI TO PENELOPE PENNING. 
TON. 1788-1821. Edited by OSWALD G. KNAPP. 
16s. net. [Just out 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE: His Work, 
and Originals. By T. H. S. ESCOTT. 


THE ANGLO.FRENCH ENTENTE 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By 
CHARLES BASTIDE. 10s. 6d. net. 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 
TRAVELS WITHOUT BAEDEKER 
By ARDERN BEAMAN. 7s. 6d. net. 
“We can assure everybody on the look-out for a thoroughly ay ym 


and amusing account of an unconventional tour that this is exactly the 
they are ing for.” —Globe. 


A VAGABOND IN NEW YORK. 


OLIVER MADOX HUEFFER. With 13 Ilustrations 
by R. E. HALLINGS. | 3s. 6d. net. 


IN PORTUGAL. By Auvuprey F. G. 


BELL. 7s. 6d. net. 


{ Mr. Bell has just been detained a political prisoner by the Portuguese 
authorities. 


POETRY. 
LYRICS AND DRAMAS. By 


STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 4s. 6d. net. 


BREAD AND CIRCUSES. By 


‘HELEN PARRY EDEN. 3s. 6d. net. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


GLIMPSES OF INDIAN BIRDS. 
By DOUGLAS DEWAR, Author of “ Jungle Folk,” “ Birds 
of the Plain,” &c. 7s, 6d. net. 


POLITICAL AND PROPHETIC. 


THE GATHERING STORM : 
Economic Tendencies. By “ A 


THE BODLEY HEAD, LONDON AND NEW YORK. 


Macmillan’s New Books 
The Life of Florence Nightingale. 


By Sir EDWARD COOK. With Photogravure Por- 
traits. 2 volumes. 8vo, 30s. net. Tuesday. 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 


from Books. RUDYARD 
KIPLING. Uniform with Poetical Works. Crown 8vo, 
6s. Pocket Edition, Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 
Limp Leather, 5s. net. Edition de Luxe (limited to 
1,000 copies). 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE, 


The Gardener: Lyrics of Love and Life. 
By RABINDRANATH TAGORE, Author of 
“ Gitanjali.” . With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
Daily News.—* There is no doubt that the verses in this 
book are far finer and more genuine than even the best in 
‘ Gitanjali.’ He deals here with concrete and definite thi 
and he has the eye which Keats had, or Gautier, for 
visible, tangible world. For that we welcome him.” 


THE EARL OF CROMER. 
Political and Literary Essays, 


1908-1913. By the Right Hon. the EARL OF 
CROMER, O.M., G.C.B. 8vo. tos, 6d. net. 
[ Zuesday. 


Indian Nationalism. an Independent 
Estimate. By EDWYN BEVAN. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. 

The Vocation of Woman. By m:. 
ARCHIBALD COLQUHOUN. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


net. 
*,* A New Study of the Position of Woman in the 


WARWICK GOBLE’S NEW COLOUR BOOK. 


The Fairy Book. he best popular Fairy 
Stories, selected and rendered anew by the Author 
of ** John Halifax, Gentleman.” With 32 Illustrations 
in Colour by Warwick Goble. Crown 4to. 15s. net. 


Highways and Byways in the 


Border. sy ANDREW LANG and JOHN 
LANG. With Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON. 
Extra crown 8vo. gilt top, 5s. net. 

Highways and Byways Series. 

Truth.—** The history and natural charms of the district, 
as well as its delightful literature, are well set forth in this 
handy volume.” 

THIRD AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. 
A People at School. By i. FIELDING 
HALL, Author of “The Soul of a People,” etc, 


Third and Cheaper Impression. Extra crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Thomas H ’s Wessex. By 
HERMANN LEA. Fully Illustrated from Photo- 
graphs by the Author. 8vo. ‘Ts. 6d. net. 

THOMAS HARDY’S NEW PROSE VOLUME. 

A Changed Man, The Waiting 


Supper, and other Tales, concluding with 
the Romantic Adventures of a Milkmaid. 
By THOMAS HARDY, With Frontispiece. Extra 
crown 8vo. 6s. : 
Daily News.—‘‘There has been no such a collection 
of short stories since ‘ Life’s Little Ironies’ - 
H. G. WELLS’S NEW NOVEL. 

The Passionate Friends. 6s. 
MAURICE HEWLETT’S NEW NOVEL. 
Bendish: A Study in Prodigality. 6. 
By the Author of ** The Crock of Gold.” 


Here are Ladies. By JAMES STEPHENS, 
Author of ‘* The Crock of Gold,” etc. Crown 8vo. 


§s. net. 
-*,* Mainly a collection of character sketches, abounding 


with rich Irish humour. 
.MACMILLAN & CO., Ltp,, LONDON, 
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MILLS AUTUMN LIST 


MY COSMOPOLITAN YEAR 


By the Author of ‘‘ Mastering Flame” and ‘* Ashes of 
Incense.” With 24 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d, net. 
[Mills & Boon’s ‘* My Year ” Series. 


MEMORIES AND ADVENTURES 


. By Louisze HERITTE-VIARDOT. With 20 IIlustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d, net. 


TWO YEARS WITH THE NATIVES IN THE 
WESTERN PACIFIC 


By Dr. FELIx SPEISsER, 
8vo. 10s. Gd. net. 


WHAT | KNOW 


Reminiscences of Five Years’ Personal Attendance upon 
His Late Majesty King Edward VII. By C. W. STAMPER. 


With 40 Illustrations. Demy 


With a Portrait in Colour. Third Edition. Demy $8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 

THE CRUISE OF THE “ SNARK” 
By Jack Lonpon. With 119 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 


10s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF ARABELLA STUART 


By M. Leruse.§ ,With 12 Illustrations.. Demy 8vo. | 


10s. 6d. net. 


A MOTOR TOUR IN BELGIUM AND CERMANY 


By Tom R. XENIER. With 39 Illustrations. 
10s. 6d. net. 


A CENTURY OF FAMOUS ACTRESSES 


By HAROLD Simpson. With 18 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. | 


10s. 6d, net. 


FROM A PUNJAUB POMEGRANATE CROVE 


By C. C. Dyson. With 14 Illustrations. Demy 8vo,. 
10s. 6d. net. 


ROMAN MEMORIES IN THE LANDSCAPE SEEN 
FROM CAPRI 


Narrated by THOMAS SPENCER JEROME. Illustrated by 
MorGAN HEISKELL. Demy 8vo. 78. Gd. net. 


THE BEAUFORT HUNTING DIARY 


By H. Stuart MENziEs. With an Introduction by the 
DvuKE OF BgaurorT. Size 133 by 83. Bound hand- 
somely in Cloth, 7%. 6d. net; half Morocco, 10s. 6d. 
net. 


THE — OF THE CAMBRIDCE COL- 


By FRANCIS GRIBBLE. With 16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo- 
6s. Companion volume to ‘The Romance of the Oxford 
Colleges.” 


SHAKESPEARE TO SHAW 


By CectL FeRaRD ARMSTRONG, Author of ‘* The Dramatic 
_Author’s Companion.” Crown 8vo. 


THE PETTICOAT COMMANDO 


By JOHANNA BRANDT. With 1o Illustrations and a Map. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 68, 


RAMBLES IN HOLLAND 


By E. and M. S. Grew. With 32 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
6s. {Mills & Boon’s ‘‘ Rambles” Series. 


SEY 


Demy 8vo. | 


RAMBLES IN THE NORTH YORKSHIRE DALES 


By J. E. Author of Down our Street.” With 
24 Illustrations in Half-tone and 4 in Colour. Crown 8vo. 
3s. Gd. net. [Mills and Boon’s ‘* Rambies ” Series. 


FOUNDED ON FICTION 


By Lapy Sysit GRANT. With 50 Illustrations, and a Cover 
Design by GEORGE Morrow. Crown 4to. 38. Gd. net. 


ROYAL SPADE AUCTION BRIDCE 


By ARCHIBALD Dunn. Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. net. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE OXFORD COLLECES 


By FRANCIS GRIBBLE. With 12 Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 
2s, 6d, net. 


FIRST STEPS TO COLF 


By GeEorGE S. Brown. With go Illustrations by G. P. 
ABRAHAM, F.R.P.S. Crown 8vo. 2S. 6d. net. 


A LITTLE CIRL’S GARDENING BOOK 


By SELINA RANDOLPH. Crown 8vo. cloth, 28. Gd. net 3 
paper, 1S. net. 


ARE YOU A “CAN'T WAITER” 2? 


If so, purchase a NEW SHILLING BOOK (postage 1d.) 
by the Author of ‘‘ Nerves and the Nervous” (3s. 6d. net) 
and ‘* Mental Self-help” (2s. 6d. net), entitled **CAN’T 
WAITERS,” by Dr. Epwin Aso, M.D. Can’t Waiters 
(1s. net) tells you how you waste your energies, and deals 
brightly and soberly with what is a present-day epidemic. 


THERE IS ALWAYS A NEW 


MILLS & BOON 


6s.cach NOVEL each 


CRUMP FOLK GOING HOME CoNSTANCE HOLME 
THE VALIANTS OF VIRGINIA Ha Erminiez RIvEs 


THE BRAT Mrs. H. H. PENROSE 
THE GONDOLA RoTHAY REYNOLDS 
THE LIZARD H. VAUGHAN-SAWYER 


MARGARET & THE DOCTOR Mrs. RAnyarp WEsT 
WITH DRUMS UNMUFFLED L. A. BuRGEss 
ONE WOMAN’S LIFE RoBertT HERRICK 
EDWARD RACEDALE’S WILL Mark Harpy 
THE ENLIGHTENMENT OF ERMYN Harry JERMYN 
PIET OF ITALY DOROTHEA FAIRBRIDGE 
THE RED MIRAGE I. A. R. Wy.iz 
SMOKE BELLEW Jack Lonpon 
THE SWASHBUCKLER Mrs. BAILLiz REYNOLDS 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF TIMOTHY 
Tuomas Coss 


Mary PENDERED 
Victor BRIDGES 
GEORGE EDGAR 

SopHiz COLE 
E. M. CHANNON 
Louis—E Mack 


LILY MAGIC 

THE MAN FROM NOWHERE 
THE RED COLONEL 
PENELOPE’S DOORS 

MISS KING’S PROFESSION 
sTHE MARRIAGE OF EDWARD 


MILLS & BOON, LTD., 49 RUPERT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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BELL’S NEw Books || Wells Gardner, Darton & Co., Lu. 


PUBLISHED. 


THE COMEDY Personality and 
OF MANNERS Womanhood 


Mr. R. M. WILLS, formerly of Somerville College, Oxford. 
A HISTORY, 1664-1720 With Preface by Canon RANDOLPH, D.D. Cloth, 58, net. 
By JOHN PALMER, oral and Chan dian tone is unmistakable, and’ at the 
Ss ‘ throughout. 
Celtis tothe This is the kind of book which is needed."—Tue 


With 12 Illustrations. ros. 6d. net. 


frst systematic study of the Comedy of Manners anditsrelaton Il] Feather Stanton 


: By JOSEPH CLAYTON. Cloth boards, 2s, net; Paper. 
The Life of Napoleon I. By 
R. J. OLLAN’ di in Mod Hi 


and Revised Edition. 1,126 pp. 6s. net. 


pulsed it W Cav: a Tale of 
Toryism : A Political Dialogue. Adventure. 


By K. G. Feiiinc, M.A., Student of Christ Church, late 


Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. With a Foreword By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE, Author of ‘‘ The Cruise of: 
by F. E. Smitn, K.C., M.P. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. the Kingfisher,” &c. [Illustrated in Colour by R, WHEEL- 
Mr, Feiling introduces four figures to represent various aspects of WRIGHT. Cloth, 5s, net. 


Toryism. They discuss in turn all the burning political questions of th 
hour—Home Rule, Tariff Reform, Woman Suffrage, the future of the 


Land, and the rest, but the point ‘of view which is emphasised M I i 
tone of the discussion is of: ihe t e xp a n 


Ready November 5. ' By ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS, Author of ‘“ How it Works.” 
By JOHN PALMER Describing in simple language—Steam Engines—Motor Cars — 
R I 5 y ° Electric Motors—Dredgers—The Telegraph—The Telephone—The 
Ready Immediately. graph——Big Guns—Water Supply—Wood Cutting Flour Mill— 
By JOHN F. RUNCIMAN, “* A book in which the modern boy should revel." —ATHENAUM. 


Musical Critic to the Saturday Review. 


| Portugal Street, Kingsway, W.C. When the Shadows Fall 


—=> By ELIZABETH EATON. Cloth, 5s. net. 
““ Where an invalid heroine looks on at life froma couch. Such books havea 
charm... Miss Eaten has succeeded.” —SPHere. 


THE AUTUMN’S NEW BOOKS.| The Gulf Between 


TRAVELLING PALACES. The Gulf Between 


By R. A. FLETCHER. 54 Illus. By P. Y. REDMAVYHE. | Cloth, 6s. 

The characteristics of the English people as seen through German are 
An abs.rbingly intere-ting volume in which the development of the modern * . sinceri Germans from English cue 
pas‘enger steamship is graphically described by one has travelled depicted with the same hy as these of the ae 


extensively, and whose pra-tical experience of conditions afloat has enabled “Ts. auther handles a delicate position with tact and good feeling... 
him to write with first-hand knowledge. reveals good craftsmanship.” —MORNING Post. 


THe A Flutter in Feathers 


A_Descripti d Historical Account. By the Rev. JOCELYN ‘ 
PERKINS. M.A, Secriat and Minor AP Westminster Abbey. By GEORGE CHATER. With humorous Illustrations by 
of thle quest. of Guoncs Monnow. Cloth, 6s. 
n exceedingly valuable history of this grea er of Knig an 
lating to th oceedings of the ler, and for ing accessible to the 
gener contained in portly volumes long since out silence vy the suburban home broken into chuckles.” —Patt. MALL GazeTTE. 
THE AMERICAN STATESMAN’S 
YEAR BOOK. A White Passion 
authoritative work of giving’a By A. B. TEETGEN. Cloth, 6s. 
of every country in the wor as it appears at the present time. at Stamped not onl; by close obse . but by 
prairies.”—T.P.’s WEEKLY. 


THE NEW MAN. 


In this book Mr. Philip Gibbs, th l-k veli journalist, 
English life. Not By JOHN BARNETT. Cloth, 6s. 
dogmatic, it p at lous moral, drawn from the new social phenomena “ This is the latest addition to that happily conceived ‘ Fathers and Sone 
of our time, which differentiate this generatio.: from its predecessors. _, te cay ad one 
tions from n Masefield.... au 
INSECT LIFE: ITS WHY AND given wi in it a swinging, spirited tale of schoolboy adventure, scheolbey ambition, . 
WHEREFORE. and failure and success." —Tue OBSERVER. 
By H.iG. STANLEY, F.E.S. Illustrated. 2s.6d. net. POURTH 
FEDERAL SYSTEMS OF THE UNITED] The Rough Way 
STATES AND THE BRITISH EMPIRE : h h WwW 
Their Origin Nature, d Development. By ARTHUR P. T R 
By W. M. LETTS. 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
ditt calls emphasis resent moment, is a human in its outlook, 
OF WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., LTD, 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER. 


NOVEMBER. 
R. y J. H. Morcan (Professor oy Constitutional Law, University 


ULSTE 

THE RELIGIOUS FUTURE OF CHINA. By R. FLeminc JoHNstTon 
(District Officer, Wei-hai-WeF, 

FINANCIAL PREPARATION FOR WAR. Bd Epcar Crammonp. 

THE INDIAN COMMASSION AND SILVER 

BEN JONSON'S PIOUS FRAUD. B Epwarp 


Bishop F 
VOICE WOMEN—WITHOUT vor 
cas NEW SPIRIT IN FRENCH LITERATU 
y Dr. Georcss 
PARIS THIS AUTUMN. By Sir Harry H. ounston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 
THE WORKING AND AMENDING OF THE INSURANCE ACT. By 
the Rev. J. Frome Wirkinson (¢a-President, National Conference of 
Friendly Societics). 
THE NEW HEALTH CRUSADE. By W. A. pene, M.B., B.Sc. (Lecturer 
in Forensic Medicine, Charing Cross Hospi 
BIRDS AND THE PLUMAGK TRADE” By L. Bensusan. 
THE RURAL PROBLEM: 
(:) SOME REFLECTIONS ON ae LAND INQUIRY. By the Most 
Hon. the MARQUESs oF AILESBU 
(2) WHITEHALL AND THE COUNTRYMAN. By J. W. Rosertson- 
Scorr (ome Counties). 
(3) T MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT THE AGRICULTURAL 
ROBLEM. By W. H. 


Lonpon: SPOTTISWOODE & CO. LTD., 5 New-street Square. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW: 


CONTENTS. NOVEMBER, 1913. 


ULSTER AND IRELAND. By Sir Rocer Casement, C.M.G. 
THE IRISH CRISIS. By Maurice Woons. 
A CANADIAN VIEW OF THE HOME. “RULE BILL. By Cor. S. H. 


P. Graves. 
THE ARCHDUKE FERDINAND'S By Epiru Sevvsrs. 
VICTORIANO HUER Emerso 
AND REPRE SENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 


THE g DIPLOMATIC SPIRIT IN FRANCE AND ELSEWHERE. By 
Vicror pu Bu 

FAILURE OF THE LABOUR PARTY. By Pe . KENNEDY. 

A LITERARY CHAM AND HIS COURT. Ths. . S. Escorr. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT 1HE UNITED STAT a By J. D. Wuecpvey. 

ANOTHER CONVERSATION. By G. S. Str 

ITALY A YEAR AFTER THE LIBYAN WAR. Luici 

SOME ASPECTS oF THE LAND QUESTION. By Sir Rosert 

IRISH DRAMATISTS AND THEIR COUNTRYMEN. By H. M. 

ALBROOK. 
AN APOSTLE OF MELODRAMA. By Georce Paston. 
THE EARLY DAYS OF ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. B 


THE HOUSE OF THE ZAMARRAS. _ By Heten Hester 
CORRESPONDENCE: THE ROYAL PREROGATIVE. 


LONDON : CHAPMAN anp HALL, LIMITED. 


By Joun 


E. VAUGHAN. 
LVILL. 


THE BOOK NOVEMBER 
No. Gd. 


MONTHLY 


Chief Contents include— 

THE PLAY BOOK Is therea Sufficient Reading Public 
for it?—By Robb Lawson. 

A LONDON LETTER Style and the Manin the Autumn 
English Novel.—By James Milne. 

MEREDITH’S EARLY POEMS Washe wrong in not 
thinking highly of them ?—By S. M. Ellis. 

OUR PARIS LETTER Ano Experiment which will not be 
repeated.—By C. E. Lawrence. 

CORRESPONDENCE _ Good Novels which Pass in the 
Night : A Tragedy.—By Mary L. Pendered. 


A FICTION FACTORY How Beautiful Heroines and 
Brave Heroes are Created. 


Of all Booksellers,or Specimen Copy post free 6d. Annual Subscription 68.64 
CASSELL & CO. LTD., LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, E.C. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT SOUT RITUAL: MURDER. 


Read 


THE JEW AND HUMAN SACRIFICE. 
By HERMANN L. STRACK, D.D., Ph.D. 


(Regius Professor of Theology at the University of Berlin). 


Royal 8vo. eloth gilt, 10s. net. 
Post free from the Publishers, 10s, 6d. 


Saturday Review.— It will take its place among learned contributions to the 
science of comparative religion. . . . On the Continent the calumny is still widely 
believed ; and in thus pub! icly refuting i it he has stood up boldly 4 the cause of 


truth and righteousness.” 

Westminster Gazetie.—"* The story of Blood Superstition’ is as horrible 
and as Strange as any that has ever E. told. No fiction has ever ventured on 
syhing luke it. . . . If someone should ask, ‘Was all this Meeeene there can 

ut one answer to the question. . Such things cannot be passed over.” 
ewwisk Chronicie.—“ Professor Strack may rest secure in the feeling that what 
done is a deed written on the eternal roll of fame. Not ir Jews, but also 
Christians, bave cause for gratitude to him. He has vindicated conscience of 


Europe.” 


COPE & FENWICK, 8 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


VALUABLE BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


M 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, November 2, an and a Followis a= I o'clock 
RN BOOKS and MAR USCRIPES 


precisely, VALUABLE OLD and MOD 
ostly in Fine Ancient and Modern Bindi ; he be 
indings of the best Exponents of the Art, 


be viewed. may be had. 


WORKS OF ART. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, November 6, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock 
precisely, WORKS of ART, com 7. the Property of Sir John Eldon Gorst, and 
the Property of the Rev. Canon H. C. Foster. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


ExecutTors, Trustees, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS WHO MAY BE 
DESIROUS OF SELLING WoRKS OF ART, FAMILY JEWELS, OLD 
SILVER, FURNITURE, PICTURES, PRINTS, MINIATURES, CHINA, 
Coins, Books, OL_p Lacg, Furs, MusicaL INSTRUMENTS, 
GUNS, AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT MESSRS, 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. ; 
Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ 


premises in all parts of the kingdom are held as required. Valuations 
for Estate and Legacy Duties. 


ISS LOUISA DREWRY holds, at her own house, 
Classes for the Study of English Literature. She also 

gives instruction, privately or in class, in the above-named 
subject, in the History and Structure of the English Language, 
and in Composition and Reading.—143 King Henry’s Road, 


South Hampstead, London, N.W. 
A Prospectuses of English and Continental Schools and of 

rmy, Civil Service, and University Tutors sent (tree of charge) 
on receipt of details by Powell, Smith and Fawcett, School 
Agents (Est. 1833), 34 Bedford St, Strand. Tel. 7021 Gerrard. 


CHOICE of SCHOOLS and TUTORS GRATIS.— 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools and 
Tutors, and every information supplied free of charge. Please 
state pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school 


fees desired. UNIVERSITY SCHOOL AGENCY, 122 Regent 
. Street, W. Est. 1858. 

CATALOGUE OF 
THEOLOGY ‘ts NEIGHBOURLANDS. 
PART I. 64 PAGES. 

Post free from 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 43 PICCADILLY, W. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 


14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Comp 1 Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


y and G 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘* LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


IGHEST PRICES FOR YOUR DISCARDED TRINKETS.—Gold, Jewel- 
lery. Watches, Chains. Rings, Brace!ets, Silver, Antiques, or Valuables 
purchased for cash by FRASERS, the best and most reliable —_ Established 1833. 
Reference, Capiial and Counties Bank. Strict privacy Y gua uaranteed. Fairest v 
assured. Uimest cash value or offer by return. RASERS (Ipswich), Ltd, 
Goldsmiths, Desk 77, Princes Street, Ipswich. 
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The Subscription List will open on Monday, the Srd November, 1915, , 


and close on or before Tuesday, the 4th November, 1913, at 4 p.m. 


DOMINION OF CANADA. 


THE CANADIAN NORTHERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


(Incorporated under Acts of the Parliament of Canada). 


OFFER OF 


£1,500,000 FIVE PER CENT. LAND MORTCACE 
DEBENTURES DUE ist JUNE, 1923, 


In denominations of £100, £500 and £1,000, payable to Bearer 
(Part of a total authorised Issue limited to £3,500,C00.) 


The Land Mortgage Debentures will be a direct obligation both as 
regards principal and imterest of the Canadian Northern Railway 
Company, and will be secured by a Trust Deed in favour of the British Empire 
Trust Company, Limited, of London, England, and the National Trust Company, 
Limited, of Toronto, Canada, as Trustees, whereby the Debentures will be constituted 
a specific charge upon the whole of the Debenture Stock and Oapital Stock of the 
Canadian Northern Town Property Compavy, Limited, a Company which has been 
formed and is in course of acquiring assets which appear in the subjoined letter at 
over $13,400,000, and upon the Land Grant of the Railway Company and the deferred 
payments on land already sold, stated in the same letter as together amounting to 
$22,026,896, subject as regards such Land Grant and payments to outstanding 
Oharges for a total of $6,254,860. 

Interest will be payable half-yearly on the lst Jun? and lst December. The 
Debentures will carry a full half-year’s interest payable on the lst June, 1914. 

The Trust Deed will provide that all moneys received by the Trustees in respect 
of principal and interest of the Deposited Securities, and the net proceeds of the 
realisation of the Land Grant Assets (subject to the rights of the holders of the 
aforesaid charges)shal. be appliei in paym »nt of the interest upon and redemption 
of the Land Mortgage Debentures. 

Redemption will be effected by purchase at or below par, plus accrued interest, 
or by drawings at par. The Company will reserve the right at any time to redeém 
the whole or any part of the Debentures at par on any interest date on one month's 
notice. 

From instalments still to be received in respect of Town Properties 
and Land already sold it is estimated that there should be about 
#400,000 available for redemption of the Debentures within eighteen 
months from this date. 


LLOYDS BANK Li{MITED, Lombard Street, E.C. 
(or Branehes),' 


as Bankers for the Purchasers, are authorised to receive applications on their behalf 
fer the above-mentioned £1,500,000 Five per Oent. Land Mortgage Debentures at 


the price of 
95 PER CENT. 
payable as follews :— 
#5 per cent. on Application. 
” on Allotment. 
Om the 5th December, 1913, 
» »» On the 5th January, 1914, 


Payment in full may be made at the date fixed for payment of the 
Allotment money or on any Monday before the 5th January, 1914, under 
discount at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. 

For particulars of the security and of the progress of the Railway 
Company reference io made te the following information furnished by 
the President, Sir William Mackenzie:— 


To Liorps Lymirep, London, 
Lombard Street, E.C., 3th October, 1913. 


GentTLEMEN,—The Canadian Northern Town Property Company, Limited, 
f@ Canadian Company) has recently been formed for the purpose of 
ecquiring land and developing towns at points on the Canadian Northern 
System, and, except for portions that have already been rold, it is 
acquiring the whole of the sites of about 30 towns and villages 
aggregating approximately 68,700 acres. It is aleo acquiring valuable 
Property in 172 other towns and villages. The 44 per Cent. Debenture 
Stock of the Town Property Company will be secured ae a First charge 
on all the above-mentioned property and on the unpaid instalments in 
respect of land already sold. Pending the transfer to the Town Property 
Oompany of the assets it is to acquire, a charge will be given upon 
@uch assets by the Trust Deed securing the Land Mortgage Debentures. 
Messrs. Davidson and McRae, the Land Agents of the Canadian Northern 
Railway Company, value, om @ conservative basis, the unsold land of this 

$10,500,000 


There is money payable in respect of land sold on which 

the instalments are payable within 18 months .. ... ... 885,834 
and within three years 2,065,000 


The Land Grant Assets of the Canadian Northern Railway Company, 
which wil be charged @s security for the Debentures, consist of— 
About 850,000 acres of land uneold, the value of which is 


certified by Messrs. Davidson and McRae at... $12,750,008 
Instalmente of principal payable on land sold on which at i 
least the first payment has been made... ole 6,852,446 
of the prior mortgages and charges ose wah 2,424,452 
"$22,026,896 

Less outstanding charges 6,254,868 


making a net value of _ $15,772,085 


The security, therefore, for the Land Mortgage Debentures 
will be:— 
The whole Debenture and Capital Stock of the Canadian 
Northern Town Property Company, Limited, whose Assets 4 
appear above at $13,450,838 
Surplus, as above, of Lend Grant over prior charges 15,772,036 


making a total of ... $29,222,870 
Showing @ surplus over the total issue of ‘Land Mortgage 
Debentures of upwards of ... £22,500,000 
The Canadian Northern Railway Company i is at present operating 
4,520 miles of lines, which include 644 miles of leased lines. In addition, 
about 408 miles of track have been laid on new branch lines and wil 
shortly be opened for traffic, and about 300 miles more are under 
construction. 
The net earnings of the Company have been steadily progressive, as 
the following figures show:— 


Year ending 30th June, 1908 ... $3,052,687 
Year ending 30th June, 199 ... ... ove 3,566,362 
Year ending Wth June, 1910 .. .. «. 4,344,390 
Year ending Wth June, 1911 _... ome 4,990,347 
Year ending 3th June, 1912... 5,881,045 
Year ending Wth June, 1913 «+ 7,023,867 


At June Wth, 1913, the Company had accumulated surpluses to the 
credit of Profit and Loss Account :— 
On account of Land Sales 


oe $16,930,835 
On account of Railway Operation owe 


$23,709,219 


Yours faithfully, 
W. MACKENZIE, President. 


Interim Scrip Certificates will be issued in exchange for Allotment 
Letters on which the allotment money hae been paid, and the fully-paid 
Scrip Certificates will be exchangeable on and after the 3ist March, 1914, 
for Definitive Debentures with interest coupons attached. 

A brokerage of 3 per cent. will be paid on all allotments made om 
applications (other than Underwriters’ applications) bearimg a broker 
stamp. 

Applications for purchase of the Debentures must be made on the 
prescribed form and lodged with Lloyds Bank, Limited, Lombard Street, 
E.C., or Branches, accompanied by the necessary deposit. Where ne 
allotment is made the deposit will be returned in full. Im the case @f 
a partial allotment, the surplue deposit will be credited in reduction of 
the amount payable on allotment, and any balance will be returned. 

Interest at 6 per cent. per annum will be charged on al] instalments 
in arrear, and failure to pay any instalment when due will render all 
previous payments liable to forfeiture and the allotment to cancellation. | 

A draft (subject to revision) of the Truet Deed securing the Debentures 
now offered can be inepected at the office of Messrs. Linklater & Oo, 
2 Bond Court, Walbrook, London, E.C., and of Messre. Paines, Blyth 
Huxtable, 14 St. Helen’s Place, London, E.C., at any time during bue: 
hours whi'st the list ie open. 

Prospectuees and Forms of Application can be obtained af Lloyds Beak, 
Limited, Lombard Street, E.C., and Branches, of Messrs. Oehen, Laming, 
Goschen & Co., 14 Austin Friars, E.C., and at the Offices of po or 
Bond Court House, Walbrook, E.C. 1 

Dated 3ist October, 1915. 


Thie Form may be used. 
THE CANADIAN NORTHERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 


(Incorporated under Acts of the Parliament of Canada.) cvs! 


Offer of £1,500,000 (part of a total Authorised Issue of 

£3,500,000) § per Cent. Land Mortgage Debentures, — 

In denominations of £100, £500, and £1,000, payable to Bearer. — 
REPAYABLE let JUNE, 1923. 


APPLICATION FORM. 


To LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 
(On behalf of and as Bankers for the Purchasers of the Debentures), 
72 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 

GentTLeMEN,—Having paid you the eum Of being the 
deposit (at the rate of 5 per cent.) payable on application for a 
of the above-mentioned Debentures, I/we hereby request that you = 
Bankere will allot me/us that amount of the said Debentures, and I/we 
agree to accept the same or any less number of such Debentures that 
may be allotted to me/us, and to pay the balance due according to the 
terms of the Prospectus offering the said Debentures for sale. 


Signature 
Name in full 
Address in full 


Date 1913. 
Please write distinctly. 
Cheques should be drawn to Bearer and crossed “ LLOYDS BANK 
LIMITED.” 
57! 
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From Bedford to Bogota: A Sequel to “From 


IMPRESSION 20,000 COPIES. 


EDITED BY J. MAXSE 


November 1913 


Episodes of the Month | 
Feminism in France By Tue Eart or Cromer, O.M. 


Bogota to Bedford” | By L. J. Maxse 
The Whitewashing of Mr. Aislabie = By Ian Corvin 
New Journalism as the Purveyor of Foreign 


Intelligence By CEoRL 
~Volcano-Hunting in Japan E.. Bruce Mrtrorp 
Our British Shrews : By Miss Frances Pitt 
American Affairs | By A. Maurice Low 
Some Present-Day Problems in British East 

Africa Lorp CRANwoRTH 
The Child and the Nation By Mrs. WELBY 
The Problem of Wales By M. O. 
Greater Britain: Canada it 
Correspondence: 


Woman Suffrage—A Protest By F. J. Kinestey 


Price 2s. Gd. net 


23 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W. 
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